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HE South, from Virginia to | 

Texas, needs and welcomes | 

white farmers from the North | 
and West. To such it offers op- | 
portunities superior, we believe, 
to those found anywhere else in | 
America today. - To acquaint the 
prospective homeseeker with 
these advantages is the object of 
this Special Issue. 

In the beginning, let us say that 
in natural fertility the soils of the 
South will not average as high as 
in the Corn Belt. Warm winters and an abundant rainfall, coupled 
with continued clean cultivation, have resulted in many cases in a 
shortage of humus and nitrogen, both of which are absolutely essential 
to profitable farming. But the same warm winters and liberal rainfall 











GRAZING OATS IN TEXAS IN JANUARY 








give the South an opportunity for making rich land and making it 
quickly that the North can never have. 


The same climatic conditions 
that make it possible to keep 
green crops growing twelve 
months in the year also permit of 
outdoor labor the year round. 
When the North is ice-bound, in 
the South the temperature is usu- 
ally just right for outdoor labor. 
Nor are the summers, while long, 
unpleasant, very hot nights being 
rare indeed. Unquestionably, 
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the Southern farmer during the 
year has more days suitable for 
work in the open than the farmer in any other part of the country, 
unless it be southern California. 

Finally, in proportion to the returns that will come from intelligent 
management, farm lands in the South average cheaper than anywhere 
else in the country. The intelligent Corn Belt farmer does not need to 


CRIMSON CLOVER IN VIRGINIA IN APRIL 








To illustrate, a crop of crimson clover 
planted in September or October is ready to 
plow under in April, and is the finest of all 
corn fertilizers. Moreover, the clover cov- 
ers the land in winter and prevents soil wash- 
ing and wastage and furnishes excellent 
grazing as well. Then in the corn planted 
on the clover sod may be planted cowpeas 
or velvet beans, either of which is a great 
soil-enriching and feed crop. Thus within a 
year three crops, two of them legumes, are 
grown on the same land, or in the case of 
oats sowed in the fall, the crop is ready to 
harvest by June, and can be foilowed by 
peas, beans, or Japan clover for hay or soil- 
building. 


Buying a Farm . . 


Corn Weevil Control 


Money..... 
More About the New 
This double cropping system isa 
great asset to either the general farmer or 
the livestock grower. 
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What chance, then, has the young man in 
such sections to buy such high-priced lands? 
He simply cannot pay for a farm out of the 
profits from it. 
to come South and buy at from $10 to $50 an 
acre? 
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all sections the South extends a welcome. 
For 50 years it was ‘‘Go West’’; today the 
West has largely been developed, and there 
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small means. For the next 25 
be ‘‘Go South”; and for those 
door of golden 


years it will 
who go, the 


opportunity is opened 





wide. 





on lands valued at $150 and $200 an acre.} 


Isn't it best for him, then, | 
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Clean, Safe Light 
at Your Finger’s End 


TOUCH of the finger sends a flood of 
pure, mellow, man-made sunlight any- 
where you will—instantly. Out there in the 
cow-barn, upin the hay-loft, out in the kitchen, 
where the women-folks are cleaning up after 
alate supper. Anywhere, any time you say. 


4 i , « fi - j 


lay all the convenience and cleanliness and pleasure 
of electricity right at your feet, no matter how big or 
small or isolated your farm may be. There is a 
Western Electric Farm Lighting Outfit built for you, 
to meet your particular needs. It will hitch right up 
to the gas engine you already have. 


Write for our book, “Brightening Up the Farm,” 
which we will send free on request. It tells exactly 
what you want to know. 











WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. Dallas, Texes Kansas City, Mo. 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY: 


Please send me, AT ONCE, illustrated booklet, No. RF-21 
on your Electric Farm Lighting Outfit. 
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"HE American father today has pretty 
much forgotten the old notion that any 
chance rifle “will do” for his boy. The 
known facts about rifles point as strongly 
to Remington UMC in the .22 calibre arm 
as in the big game rifles. 
very year, thousands of boys the country over 
are given a Remington UMC .22 Cal. Rifle and are 
taught how to use it—by their fathers, It's a good 
investment with any developing youth. 
Remington UMC .22 Cal. Refeating Rifle with the 
famous Remington UMC Slide Action and Solid 
Breech—hammerless and safe. Shoots 15 Shorts, 
12 Longs or 11 Long Rifle Cartridges without re- 
oading—easily taken apart without tools. 
Remington UMC 2 Ca). Autoloading 
Rifle—15 shots, handling Remington 
UMC Anutoloading .22 cartridges (rim 
fre). ammerless. agazine in stock. 
Take-dowa without tools. 
Clean and oi) your gun with aan OIL, the combination Powder Solvent, Lubricant 


d@ Rust Preventative 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


oolworth Building, New York 
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If you have any neighbors whe do not read The Progressive Farmer | D ON. T 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


latennationsd Hesvester 
Wagons —Weber — Columbus 


WHEN your old wagon is just about gone 
and you're thinking of buying a new one, 
sit down and doa little figuring. What kind of service 
has that wagon given you? How many delays have 


you had because of accident and breakdowns? Could 
you always get repairs easily? How long has it lasted? You 
have to add all unnecessary expense to the price you paid at 
first, to find out what-your wagon really cost you. 

When you have these figures you will see at once the advan- 











tage of buying a Columbus or Weber wagon. They give you 
steady service, with no delays. You can get repairs any day 
you need them. The folding endgate and link end rods make 
them easy to load and unload. The fifth wheel—an exclusive 
feature on these wagons—adds years to their life. 

When you are ready to buy a new wagon and want the one 
that costs the least per year of service, drop usaline. We will 
direct you to the nearest Columbus or Weber wagon dealer and 
give you information that will make it easy for you to buy 
one of the best wagons you ever owned. 


International Harvester Company of America 
@ 


(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 
Champion i 
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Pee Anyone Can Use 
SH Atlas Farm Powder 


+ 

“Lo No experience or skill ts required, because Atlas 
Farm Powder ts made especially for you. You can 
do your own blasting without trouble or risk by 
following a few simple instructions that even children 
can understand. Many women farmers use | 





















Improve the fertility of your 
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Atlas Farm Powder costs 
little compared with the cost 
of labor that it replaces. You 
and cheaply « can buy it from a dealer near 
holes for tree-planti: dig you. If youdon’t know him, 
ditches and do other kinds askus. We will also tell vou 
of farm work in exactly what youneed for any 
economical, up-to-date way. = kind of work. 
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(FREE BOOK COUDON| 
ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del. H 
| Send me your 74-page book “ Better | 
Farm * Tam interested in the us 
of nals ysives for the purpose wan re 
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FARM WAGONS 


ns High or low wheels—steel or wood — widelf (> } 


















~ or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any{Ri\ 
running gear. W agon parts: of all kinds. Write G 
o/today for free catalog illustrated in colors. \ 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, fll. 





forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


$1.00 
1.50 


One year, 52 issues, 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 3.00 


Five years, 260 issues, 


Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 
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Cost of Raising Calves 
CCORDING to figures supplied by 
W. H. Eaton, in the Extension 

Farm-News of North Carolina, the 
following represent the cost figures 
for raising pure-bred dairy calves to 
the ages indicated. 





To 6 months 22 calves cost $13.57 per head 
To 12 months 10 calves cost $ 2 per head 
To 18 months 7 calves cost $ 0 per head 
To 30 months 4 calves cost $52.06 per head 


These figures are no doubt correct, 
but it is quite certain that a few extra 
calves might be raised on every farm 
at an expenditure of much less than 
the cost given in these cases. That 
is, the feed which a few calves will 
consume is not always marketed, or 
perhaps an extra amount of feed is 
produced with little extra cost when 
it is known the calves are to be rais- 
ed. Moreover, the labor in raising 
the feed and caring for the calves is 
not always sold at a profit when not 
employed in this way. Often the 
raising of a few extra animals means 
merely the employment of labor that 
would otherwise be wasted. It is well 
to keep in mind these high cost fig- 
ures for raising the calves, but if we 
remember that there is usually a 
profit on the feed charged at market 
prices, these high costs should not 
discourage us from raising the calves 
needed to take the place of the un- 
profitable cows as they drop out of 
the dairy herd. 

A more encouraging way of pre- 
senting the cost of raising a pure- 
bred dairy calf would be to charge 
feed at actual cost of production, in- 
stead of at market prices. The mar- 
ket price is the correct one at which 
to charge feed, less the cost of 
marketing it, especially if one wishes 
to give the farm the profits, which it 
deserves, on the production of the 
feeds; but where feeds are high- 
priced, as they are in the South, 
charging the feeds at market prices 
presents rather a discouraging high 
cost for raising calves and is more 
likely to discourage their general 
production. 





Prepare to Save the Animal Manures 
This Winter 


HE waste of animal manures in 

the South is tremendous. We buy 
large quantities of fertilizers, because 
our lands need them and they pay, 
but we almost entirely ignore the 
best of all fertilizers, animal manures. 
This is probably because animal ma- 
nures are bulky, or low in plant foods 
compared with commercial forms, 
and they are difficult to handle. But 
every ton of stable manure as made 
on the farm this winter, mixed with 
straw and high in per cent of water 
and low in per cent of plant foods as 
it is, will be worth from $2 to $4 in 
increased yields of crops next year. 

This is an important matter. Our 
crop yields are too low and no means 
of increasing them should be over- 
looked. Some are apt to neglect the 
small amount of stable manure made 
on the farm and allow it to waste, 
because they cannot make enough to 
apply to all the land as often as they 
think necessary. 

The effects of a good heavy appli- 
cation of stable manure is apparent 
for 10, 15 or 20 years, and in some 
cases for much longer periods. It is, 
therefore, necessary to apply stable 
manure each year, and any quantity 
applied at any time has a value amply 
sufficient to justify saving all made in 
the most careful manner and apply- 
ing it to the land. This is true, even 
though we must admit that lime and 
phosphorus are necessary in addition 
to the stable manure, and even 


though it becomes necessary to grow 
and plow under legume crops in or- 
der to fully maintain soil fertility. 

This little sermon on the import- 
ance of saving stable manure is for 
the purpose of stressing the fact that 
now is the time to prepare for saving 
the manure crop made this winter. 
In summer, when the animals are out 
on the ranges and pastures the drop- 
pings are often lost, or at least can- 
not be applied to the cultivated lands; 
but in winter, the stable manure can 
be saved, and it is astonishing how 
the supply can be increased and im- 
proved by a little effort. First, the 
yards should be drained so that no 
water will get to them, except that 
which falls on them. The barnyard 
should be higher than the surround- 
ing ground, but that does not mean 
that it should be on a side hill where 
half the value of the manure will be 
washed and leached into the ditches 
or drains below. 

It will probably pay to build open 
but covered sheds to protect the 
barnyard manures, but if this is not 
done the yard should at least be 
made high, level, and the surround- 
ing land drained so that no outside 
water will run onto it. 

The second most important point 
in preparing to save the animal ma- 
nures this winter is to provide an 
abundance of material for bedding or 
litter. There is an abundance of this 
available. Corn stalks, cotton stalks, 
and sedge grass, and other materials 
like straw, leaves, and woods mold. 
These materials usually contain suf- 
ficient plant foods and humus-form- 
ing matter to justify saving them for 
these alone, but in addition they 
help to hold and save the liquid ma- 
nure and prevent leaching and wash- 
ing when the manure is exposed to 
the weather. 

If the manure is kept in deep stalls 
as made, or’ is stored under shelter, 
it will also generally be wise to mix 
some ground phosphate rock or acid 
phosphate with it. It will at least 
tend to hold the fertilizer value of 
the stable manure and make a better 
balanced fertilizer, for most of our 
Southern soils are lacking in phos- 
phorus. 

When this manure is saved, then 
the place for it is on, or preferably 
in the soil, as quickly as weather 
and farm conditions will permit. The 
place to rot stable manure is in the 
soil, not in compost heaps. 





BUYING A FARM 


A Consideration of Several of the 
Important Points the Homeseeker 
Should Look to in Locating in the 
South 


UYING a farm is not alone an 

important matter, it is also a 

most difficult one, if mistakes are 
to be avoided. This is so well recog- 
nized that one agricultural author 
has written a booklet on the subject, 
which is well worth careful study. 

The problem is sufficiently difficult 
when one buys a farm in a section or 
country where he is familiar with all 
the conditions or factors which go to 
make up farm values; but when a 
Northern man comes South to buy 
a farm the difficulties are increased 
many fold. 

Perhaps the first point to be de- 
termined is the part of the South in 
which the farm is to be bought, or 
the new home located. If we narrow 
the term, “The South,” to the Cotton 
3elt, instead of all south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line, the territory is still 
sufficiently large to embrace a great 





variety of soils and considerable dif- 
ferences in climate. The matter of 
climate may, therefore, be wisely 
considered first. 

The rainfall at some points near 
the coast or in the mountains may 
be double that in sections in the ex- 
treme western part of the Cotton 
Belt. The rainfall is generally heavy 
in the Cotton Belt, and this has an 
important bearing on drainage and 
the location of the farm and the 
home. Again, the northern third of 
the Cotton Belt has a quite different 
climate from the southern third. The 
chief difference between the climate 
of the North and South is not one of 
maximum temperature or extremes 
of heat. There is little difference in 
this, but such difference as exists is 
really to the advantage of the South. 
The important difference is in the 
average temperature or the longer 
warm season and the heavier rainfall. 
The hot weather is also more uni- 
form from early spring until late fall, 
and while sunstrokes are almost un- 
heard of the heat in midday in mid- 
summer is certainly oppressive. Not 
worse than some days in the North, 
but there are more of them. The 
climate of the northern part of the 
Cotton Belt “is superior, and that of 
the southern part not inferior, to the 
best of the north central states. 

The rainfall, as stated, is heavy, 
generally 50 to 60 inches a year, and 
as the ground is not often frozen, 
mud is more common, although no 
deeper nor worse than for shorter 
periods in the North. 

While the soil is not the only fac- 
tor which determines the value of 
land, it is important, and possibly the 
most important single factor. We 
advise any man going into a new sec- 
tion to consult the state experiment 
station or agricultural college as to 
the character of the soils of the sec- 
tion he is particularly interested in. 

In a general way, it may be pointed 
out that the Coastal Plain sections, 
which form a fringe bordering on the 
ocean or the gulf from Baltimore to 
Galveston, are more or less level and 
of a sandy nature. The sand varies 
in depth from a few inches to many 
feet, and from very fine to a coarse- 
ness which lessens its agricultural 
value. 

Manifestly the fineness of the sand 
and its depth and the character of 
the subsoil are important matters in 
selecting a farm in this section, but 
the fact that these sections are rath- 
er level makes it important to also 
consider drainage or at least the op- 
portunities for satisfactory drainage. 
As the South probably suffers more 
agriculturally from too much water 
than from too little, it is a pretty 
good plan for the man buying a farm 
in the Coastal Plain or other level or 
low regions to see the land during a 
period of at least average rainfall. 

The fine sands are generally pre- 
ferable to the coarse; but the depth 
of the sand to the more compact sub- 
soil is the most important point to be 
considered as regards the building up 
and maintaining of soil fertility. The 
nature of the subsoil is, of course, 
also of great importance. If the sand 
is not more than six to twelve:inches 
deep and the subsoil is fairly com- 
pact; that is, if there is not too much 
sand mixed with the clay, the soil is 
usually one that may be built up and 
maintained at a good degree of fertil- 
ity. 

In these same Coastal Plain sec- 
tions are also swamp lands, “poco- 
sins,” muck soils, that are also to be 
judged by the character of the subsoil. 
If a short distance down there is a 
compact mass, these muck soils may 
be made very productive, but if a 
coarse or loose mass of peaty matter 
rests on a bed of sand, the outlook is 
not hopeful. 

There are a large variety of differ- 


ent kinds of sandy soils. in these sec- 
tions, but space forbids a more detail- 
ed discussion. 

This Coastal Plain fringe varies in 
width from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty miles. Back of this fringe 
may be found a variety of clay and 
cfay loam soils. They vary in color 
from light-gray, through red to black. 
The red soils, as a general rule, are 
stronger or more fertile than the 
gray, and the black soils are mostly 
strong, lime soils, found in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Texas and in the 
river bottoms of these states and Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana. Here, again, 
the purchaser should consult the lo- 
cal or state agricultural authorities. 
Drainage and the facilities for obtain- 
ing drainage are also important 
matters. The rolling lands, which 
constitute the greater part of the 
South, are usually susceptible of good 
drainage, and the handling of the wa- 
ter fall so as to prevent washing away 
of the soil is the most important item, 
as determining the ease with which 
soil fertility may be built up and 
maintained. 

The South has a very wide variety 
of soils adapted to the growing of a 
very great variety of crops, and the 
kind of farming the newcomer wants 
to follow is important in determining 
his selection of a farm; but as a gen- 
eral rule there would be fewer fail- 
ures if the newcomers follow the 
cropping and farming practices of the 
“native” population for a few years 
or until they learned the country bet- 
teL. 

The man from the North, buying a 
farm in the South, should not make 
the mistake, which many do, of as- 
suming that people who live on a soil 
do not know that soil fairly well. 
Though they may be poor farmers, 
they usually know the local soil, cli- 
mate and crops much better than the 
newcomer. 

Roads, schools, churches and mar- 
kets for the products to be grown are 
also important matters, but they are 
such that any man can obtain the 
needed information if he attaches suf- 
ficient importance to them. 

The newcomer should also inquire 
into credit and loan conditions, unless 
he has sufficient capital for his needs. 
Credit and loans are on a somewhat 
different basis and in some cases are 
not so easy to obtain, and when ob- 
tained are at a higher rate of interest. 
Probably nothing gives the man who 
has come from the North to the 
South more trouble than that of con- 
genial associations. Negroes are 
numerous and nearly everywhere, and 
while inoffensive their presence in 
large numbers may mean few whites. 
The Negro is a good laborer if well 
directed, and he is harmless, good 
natured and generally lazy, but he is 
not spiteful, vengeful or malicious. 
The important matter for the North- 
ern buyer of land in the South, if he 
expects his family to live on the land 
is congenial white neighbors or asso- 
ciates for his women and children. 


There is no more cultured, courte- 
ous, or splendid people anywhere than 
the better class cf white people of the 
South. But there is no middle white 
class in the rural South, such as the 
Northern farmer may have been ac- 
customed to. The buying of a farm 
located where his family may live 
contented is the matter of first im- 
portance to the man who comes 
South, but a little thought on this 
problem will usually enable him to 
solve it by selecting a suitable loca- 
tion. 





AN EYE TO BUSINESS 


“Say, doc,”’ said a small boy as he entered 
the physician's office, “I got measles. No- 
body else knows and I'll keep it quiet.”’ 

The puzzled doctor looked at the boy, 
said nothing. 

Finally the boy got impatient and said: 

“Aw, get wise. What will yer give me to 
zo to school and spread it among the kids?” 
—Exchange. 


but 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Lime for Wheat 


“FT HAVE a lot of lime left over. 
Can I use this to any advantage 
on wheat?” 

Lime generally shows a greater ef- 
fect on wheat than on corn. Harrow 
it in well before sowing. You can use 
from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds profitably 
an acre. 





Bulletins on Turkeys 


ne HERE can I get literature about 
turkey-raising, as I want to 
know all about it?” 

Write the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for. Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 200, 234, and 236. These 
will give you full information about 
turkey-raising. 





Bulletins on Terracing and Farm 
Implements 


— can I get bulletins on 
terracing land and improved 
farm implements?” Write to the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C,, and 
ask for Bulletins Nos. 248, 494, 245, 
and 20, on terracing and preventing 
washing, and on implements, Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins Nos. 339, 344, 313, 347, 
and 326. 





Growing Seedling Stock 


*“TTOW shall I plant apple seed to 
grow seedlings for grafting?” 
There is no difficulty in growing 
the seedlings in strong deep soil by 
sowing the seed in early spring in 
rows and cultivating them. They will 
then be ready for root grafting in 
winter. But where only a small quan- 
tity is needed it is better to buy the 
Western-grown stocks, as in their 
deep soil they grow longer and 
straighter roots than we can grow, 
and more than one graft can be made 
of a plant. 





Thanks 


O THE kind friends who sent 

greetings on my seventy-seventh 
birthday I wish to return thanks. I 
wish that I had time and strength to 
write a reply to each one personally, 
but I will treasure their greetings, 
though I may never meet the writers. 
Their commendations are cheering 
and encourage me to work more and 
more for the improvement of the 
Southern farms and homes, the work 
to which my life has been devoted 
for so many years. 





Onions 

ETTER after letter comes in re- 

gard to growing onions, and gen- 
erally later than the work should 
begin. After all that [ have written 
“on this page about onion growing, I 
thought that every one was tired of 
the subject. But they do not seem 
to read the paper and ask the same 
questions over and over. I would 
say that I am preparing a book on 
fall gardens in the South, and hope 
to have it out this winter, and in it I 
will tell all that I know about onion- 
growing. 





Crab Grass 


“*44\N A piece of land where I cut 
rye for hay and turned the sec- 
ond growth under, there is now a 
heavy growth of crab grass and 
weeds. The heavy rains packed the 
ground so that it will have to be re- 
plowed. Will it pay to save the crab 
grass for hay? I want to sow the 
land in grass for pasture.” 
The crab grass cut at right stage 
will make far better hay than the rye 
made, for rye hay is about the poor- 


est made. On the other hand, it will 
help the land to turn the growth un- 
der and harrow in lime before sowing 
to grass. So it depends on whether 
you need the hay more than the im- 
provement to the soil the growth 
would make. 





Seedless Grape 


‘“*F ENCLOSE a sample of what is 
known as the pure seedless grape 
from an Alabama nursery, which has 
an agent here selling these vines. I 
want to know if you know anything 
about the nursery or the grape.” 

I know nothing about the nursery 
you mention. The specimens sent 
look like the old Sultana grape which 
belongs to the Vinifera class, which 
seldom does well east of California 
and Arizona. I doubt if the Sultana 
or any grape of that class will thrive 
with you. Possibly if grafted on our 
native vine roots and carefully spray- 
ed some of these Vinifera grapes 


amount of 25 pounds an acre. In the 
spring get some cuttings of the run- 
ning stems of Bermuda grass and 
stick them in here and there over 
the field and they will soon mat over 
the ground, and you will have both a 
summer and winter pasture. 





Onions for Fall Planting 
os HAT kind of onion should I get 

for fall planting? I want a 
large smooth onion. I have a piece 
of land well manured for corn, and I 
want to cut off the corn and plant the 
land in onions, with more manure. 
Will the middle of October be the 
right time?” 

For a good ripe onion in the South 
the Yellow Potato onion is as good 
as any. The sets can be planted in 
October, but better in September, to 
get a good fall growth. This onion 
never makes seed, but makes offsets 
at the roots that are used for sets. 
Any of the leading Southern seeds- 
men can supply them. They usually 
sell at about $3.50 per bushel for 
small sets, and $3 for large ones. The 
small sets are cheapest because they 
go much farther and make as good 
onions or better than the large ones, 
which will make more sets. This 
onion ripens in June. 





and work is worth doing. 


won that little strip of ribbon. 


ness. 





WHAT IT MEANS TO WIN 


INNING a prize at a county or state fair, even though it be 
W only the prize at the bottom of the list, gives one a new pride 

in his work. He goes home feeling that life is worth living 
If it does not give one too much of a 
swelled head, it is a good thing for him to know that he excels some- 
one in something. It encourages him in his work, for he knows then 
that he is on the right track. It shows him in which branch of his 
business he is being the most successful, and, therefore, which one it 
will pay him best to develop as his specialty. 

The winning of a blue ribbon makes a man a brother to kings; it 
fills him with an exaltation which is good for his soul, it sets for him 
a new standard in life. If he is made of the right stuff he tries to live 
up to that blue ribbon in all things, he tries to make all his products 
as high quality for their kinds as was for its kind that which won 
the blue ribbon. Soon or late that spirit of better quality permeates 
his entire being and he becomes a bigger and a better man for having 





He realizes that his competitors who lost the honor to him are 
going to strive all the harder to win it from him next year. There- 
fore, he strives just as hard next year to excel his own accomplish- 
ment of the year before so that he may again win the honor of the 
blue ribbon rather than letting his competitors take it from him. And 
thereby the winning of that prize has raised his own standards of 
excellence and thus has benefited his business—The Farming Busi- 








might thrive. Some of the French 
varieties would do better than the 
Sultana. Better go slow on this. 





Denia Onions 


‘4 HAT do you think of the Denia 
onions?” 

The Denia is a large Spanish onion 
annually imported here in crates from 
Spain. It is a mild and good onion, 
and just at this time I notice them 
on our market retailing for five cents 
each, each onion weighing over a 
pound. The Prizetaker, commonly 
catalogued in this country seems to 
be a selection of the Denia, and the 
White Gibraltar is even larger, for I 
have had them weighing nearly two 


pounds. These onions can be grown 


from sets grown the season before, 
or they can be grown by sowing seed 
in frames under glass in January and 
transplanting in March, and just as 
large onions as the imported can be 
made here, in light, fertile and heavily 
fertilized soil. 





Grass for Pasture 

*/7\N LAND cleared three years ago 
I have now a promising crop of 
soy beans which I wish to cut for 
hay. The land is black sandy loam 
and never lacks moisture. I wish to 
make it a permanent pasture and 

would like advice in regard to it.” 
After cutting the beans give the 
land some acid phosphate, and as 
you limed it recently it will probably 
need no more at present. Sow a mix- 
ture of tall meadow fescue, tall mead- 
ow oats grass and red top to the 


Acid Phosphate or Rock 


““@\N OLD red land that will make 

three-quarters to a bale an acre, 
which is most profitable, acid phos- 
phate and cottonseed meal, or pulver- 
ized rock phosphate and cottonseed 
meal?” 

That depends on the way a man 
farms. The farmer who always has 
a winter cover crop of clover to turn 
in the spring and who makes manure 
to mix the phosphate rock with can 
afford to use the rock. But the farm- 
er who plants cotton on the same 
land every year, has no winter cover 
crop, and depends on fertilizers to 
make his crop, had better use acid 
phosphate. On land deficient in hu- 
mus the rock will be a long time 
coming into use. As I have before 
said, it is a fine thing for the good 
farmer but a poor thing for the poor 
farmer to use the raw rock. 





Keeping Flower Roots 


‘*~DLEASE tell me the best way to 
keep cannas and elephant ears 
in winter.” 

In the warmer parts of North Caro- 
lina the cannas can be left where 
they grew and well covered with pine 
straw and the dead tops. In your 
mountain section they should be 
taken up after frost cuts the tops and 
the tops trimmed off. Then make a 
shallow pit, one spade deep, and pack 
them in it. Cover thickly with pine 
straw or other straw and then mound 
the earth over them in a conical form 
to shed the rain. I cover with old 
newspapers, of which I have an abun- 
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dance usually. These keep out cold 
very well. The elephant ears or cala- 
diums, take up as soon as the tops 
are killed and trim off the roots and 
top. Then pack them in dry sand in 
a box and keep the box in a warm 
place. I bury dahlia roots, too, just 
as the cannas. 





Cloth for Beds 


**DLEASE tell me where I can get 

the cloth for protecting lettuce? 
I can get cheesecloth here, but it is 
too narrow.” 

Cheesecloth is too thin, especially 
for your elevated section, and no 
cloth is wide enough for the usual 
cloth-covered frames unless sewed 
together in proper widths. Twilled 
cotton is generally used by lettuce 
growers, and any cloth is poorer for 
lettuce-growing than glass, and in the 
long run costs more. You can get 
the oiled cotton cloth of different 
thicknesses from the leading seeds- 
men in the Northern cities, or you 
can prepare it in the way I have more 
than once directed. Stretch the cloth 
on a frame or a floor, tight. Then 
take 3 pints of linseed oil, 1 ounce of 
lead acetate (sugar of lead) and 4 
ounces of rosin. Rub up the lead 
acetate in some of the oil and then 
put all in an iron pot and melt over 
a gentle fire. Apply it while warm 
with a brush to the cloth, and it will 
be ready in 24 hours. 





Preparing a Garden 


*“*T WANT advice about my vegeta- 

ble garden, as I wish to increase 
the fertility of the soil. I have it in 
peas, and thought of letting the peas 
remain on the land with manure all 
winter and plowing in spring. Is this 
best?” 

It would have been better earlier 
to have plowed the peas under and 
sowed crimson clover, and covered 
that with manure to be all turned un- 
der in the spring. Then you could 
harrow in some lime profitably. But 
it seems rather odd to me for any one 
to have a garden where they have 
room for this sort of work. My gar- 
den is too full of vegetables all win- 
ter to allow of any improving crops, 
so that I have to depend on the ma- 
nure and bone dust for increasing 
humus and fertility. I aim to keep 
the garden at work growing vegeta- 
bles all the year round. In winter I 
have salsify, parsnips, beets, carrots, 
leeks, green onions by the last of 
February, cabbage and lettuce in the 
frames, and any one in most sections 
of the South need never be without 
some fresh vegetables from the gar- 
den all the year through. 





About the Dasheen 


CORRESPONDENT in scuthern 

Alabama writes: “There are a 
good many Dasheen growers in this 
(Mobile) county, and quantities are 
sold in the Mobile market at from $2 
to $2.50 a bushel. I would like to 
know if the Dasheen has merit enough 
to be cultivated by most Southern 
farmers. Is the crop grown enough 
in the South and in sufficient demand 
to make it possible to advertise and 
sell the tubers in small quantities by 
parcel post?” 

The Dasheen is a plant very closely 
related to the Caladium or Colocasia 
esculentum, which is grown mainly 
as an ornamental plant all over the 
country. As an article of food it is 
as yet too little known, for there to 
be much demand for it; and to make 
it a commercial success the public 
will have to be educated to eating it. 
Doubtless it can be grown very 
abundantly in the far South, but after 
trying it here three years I have dis- 
carded it, as the tubers here do not 
grow larger than a walnut, and the 
Caladium makes very large tubers, 
and as a food plant would seem to be 
superior because of its larger size. 
sut neither of them has ever grown 
in favor as food in this country, and 
there is not much prospect that it 
ever will become popular. 
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WHAT THE HOMESEEKER SHOULD LOOK FOR 


Health; Citizenship; Soil Adapted to the Kind of Farming Pro-e 
posed; Market Facilities; Stock Law; and Water Supply 





By J. F. 
E WHO comes to the South with 
a view to making his living on 
a farm will usually find condi- 


tions quite different from those to 
which he is 


accustomed; yet 
he will be able to 
find in the South 
most of the good 
things to which 
he is accustomed 
or their equivalent, 
and usually a 
great deal more. 

The most vital 

question to be 
kept in mind is 
health. An ob- 
serving and well informed man _ will 
be able to find healthful localities 
throughout the entire South, with 
certain relatively small exceptions. 
In seeking health the homeseeker 
needs to have in mind such local con- 
ditions as will insure him exemption 
from malaria. This disease is not 
peculiar to Southern climates; nor 
is it at all general in the South, for 
those who have sufficient informa- 
tion to regulate their surroundings 
and course of life. 

Look to Health Conditions First 
O AVOID malaria one should 
make sure that the house is not 

very near some local pond or swamp. 
The exact distance that gives safety 
is variable, but entomologists tell us 
that the malaria mosquito found in 
some districts of the South, as well 
as other parts of the United States, 
usually flies only a few hundred 
yards, though it may be borne greater 
distances by winds. Hence the resi- 
dence should be at least half a mile, or 
better a mile, from uncontrollable 
breeding places of mosquitoes. 

Moreover, not all ponds are dan- 

gerous; and many of those now dan- 
gerous can be made harmless to 
health either by drainage or by 
stocking them with fish and making 
sure that the margins are so clear of 
vegetation that the fish can come to 
the water’s edge in search for wrig- 
glers. By this we mean to say that 
ponds which hold water only during 
a part of the year, and hence do not 
contain fish, are more apt to be dan- 
gerous than permanent ponds with 
clear margins. 


PROF. DUGGAR 


However, it seems safe to say that 
malaria is more frequently due to 
lack of control of the breeding places 
of mosquitoes near the home, such as 
watering troughs, old wells, tin cans, 
ete., than to any fault in the country. 

If one must select a location near 
some mosquito-breeding place that 
cannot be controlled it is still possi- 
ble to maintain health by very care- 
ful screening and avoidance of undue 
exposure at night, which is the period 
during which malaria mosquitoes are 
active. A screened porch, as well as 
screened windows and _ doors, thus 
becomes practically a necessity. 
Locate Among People Who Will Be 

Congenial 

|: ow in importance is the charac- 

ter of the neighborhood,—that 
is, of the people. Each one would 
judge this matter in a different way. 
Among reliable indications as to the 
general desirability of a neighbor- 
hood are the following: (1) the con- 
dition of the schools, especially as to 
length of term, equipment, ete.; (2) 
the churches, and as a factor in this 
1 should give first importance to the 
spirit of liberality and codperation 
between denominations, and next, to 
the percentage of total population 
enrolled in the Sunday schools; (3) 
the homes of the people, as indicated 
by the appearance of the front yards 
and other surroundings, the presence 
or lack of paint, and the thickness 
with which the community is settled. 
Do not let the small size of barns be 


taken as an especially unfavorable 
indication. 


Duggar 


Another consideration that appeals 
to a prospective settler who intends 
to do good farming is that the neigh- 
borhood in which hé settles shall be 
one in which the people either are 
already fencing their stock (rather 
than their crops) in winter as well as 
in summer; or else that there is such 
public sentiment in favor of a stock 
law as to inake sure of its early adop- 
tion. 


I should place soil adaptation as a 
third consideration. In the South, as 
well as everywhere else, the richer 
the soil the better, as a rule, the in- 
vestment. But soils naturally rich 
and capable of rather speedy restora- 
tion may have become impoverished 
through unwise methods of farming. 
This is more particularly true of soils 
that are not extremely sandy and not 
extremely rolling,—that is, those pro- 
tected against excessive leaching and 
easy washing. 

The character of soil desired, and 


broken land. On the other hand, the 
man who wishes to engage in general 
farming, with grains as the main sale 
or feed crop, should secure land not 
too broken for the use of harvesting 
machinery. For him, the richer the 
land the better. If his grains must 
include wheat, he should give pref- 
erence to the northern half of the 
Gulf states, or even farther north, 
rather than to the Coastal Plain. 

Marketing Facilities Important 

N THE other hand, if he is to en- 

gage in raising hogs he is not 
limited as to whether his soil be ex- 
tremely rich or quite poor and sandy. 
For if he raises hogs in that part of 
the Coastal Plain or other section 
where the soil is sandy he will be 
able to produce peanuts, velvet beans, 
and sweet potatoes about as advan- 
tageously as on richer soil, and these 
are excellent crops for hogs. 

In valuing land, a liberal deduction 
must be made if stumps, especially of 
long-leaf pine, are present. 

A fourth consideration in selecting 
a location is the matter of market 
facilities. By this I mean especially 
location on a main line of railway, or 
if on a branch line it should be one 

















THREE SOUTH CAROLINA FARM PRODUCTS—VELVET BEANS, CORN AND 
PRETTY GIRLS 


Scene on farm of J. G. Harris, Belton, Anderson County, S. C., August 20. 


w Velvet bean enthusiast. The variety shown 
even its degree of fertility, may be 
quite different according to the char- 
acter of farming in which one wishes 
to engage. For example, the man 
who wishes to grow chiefly peaches, 
or sheep, or other kinds of livestock 
under what may be called semi-range 
conditions, may find it advantageous 
to buy relatively large tracts of very 


Mr. Harris is 

in the picture is the ‘‘Ninety-day Speckled” 

on which railroad services are good 
and freight rates not unduly high. 
Under this heading also come the 
kind of roads and the distance from 
the settler’s farm to the shipping 
point or railway station. Of course 
this must be but a short distance if 
one is to market sweet milk, hay, or 
other bulky products. On the other 





only have it so. 


untouched. 


those of England. 





“SOUTHWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE!” 


‘the fatare | the star of empire ought now to take its way. 





The future belongs to the South if the men of the South will 
Southern farm land, under your rare climate, 
can yield more for the feeding and clothing of the world than any 
like acreage on earth, and these fertile fields now give only a small 
part of the wealth they are meant to give and can be made to give. 
Southern mines are as rich in iron, coal and other minerals as any on 
the globe, and these storehouses of usefulness are as yet almost 
Southern water power is greater than that of New 
England or the far Northwest, and most of it runs unharnessed to 
the sea. Southern timber equals the stumpage of that of Russia and 
the greater part of it is still unused. 

The place of the South on the map of the world ought to make it 
the heart of industry and civilization. The greatest system of water- 
ways on the globe gathers into a mighty trunk line which pours 
through the South to find its outlet in your Southern gulf. This vast 
Iand-protected sea is an ocean in itself, giving to the South trade 
advantages which, if used, would be unrivaled. The great Panama 
Canal opens the commerce of mankind to the South more than to 
any other singe part of the republic. 
the South has a chain of seaports, the poorest of which is better 
than the best German seaport and the best of which is as good as 


And the people of the South are as yet of almost pure descent 
from the first American stock. Theirs is a fighting blood, which 
counts no cost when standing for what they believe to be right. 
Theirs is a love for that idealism which alone makes prosperity 
worth while and which alone can save the present-day craze for 
money-getting from rotting the heart of the Nation. 
an aptitude for statesmanship and a gift for public thinking coming 
down from forefathers whose work in founding the republic is one 
of the priceless traditions of the American people.—From an Address 
by former Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana. 


From Norfolk to Galveston, 


Theirs, too, is 
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hand, for butter and beef production 
distance to the railway station is of 
far less importance. 

Another matter needing attention 
is the water supply. Practically 
throughout the South the taste or 
quality of water from wells or cis- 
terns, suitably located, is satisfactory. 
Here one needs to guard chiefly 
against the location of a well where 
it might receive, by seepage, typhoid 
germs or other impurities. One 
should, of course, make certain that 
the supply of water is sufficient for 
the maximum number of livestock 
that the farm will support, and that 
the supply is permanent throughout 
the year. 

If the farm water supply be chiefly 
that from a running stream originat- 
ing beyond the boundaries of the 
farm one should make sure that other 
sources of supply could be developed 
on the farm in case hog cholera 
should occur in the neighborhood. 





Florida’s Varied Crops 


LIKE the land here because it is 

so easy to cultivate and it never 
gets hard or cloddy and is never too 
hard or too dry to plow. The soil is 
a sandy loam underlaitd with clay and 
is very porous and will absorb a lot 
of water and holds moisture longer 
than any land I ever saw. The land 
is so level that it never washes, and 
such a thing as a terrace is unknown. 
Being so level, it is very easy to im- 
prove, as all vegetable ma-ter that is 
left on the land remains and forms 
humus, and by rotating cro, s the land 
will naturally improve and get better 
the longer you work it. 

I like the crops we raise here, too, 
especially the grazing crops, such as 
peanuts, chufas, and potatoes for fat- 
tening hogs. Nobody feeds hogs here, 
—they raise the feed and the hogs 
do their own gathering. “Pessum 
and ’taters” are not in it compared 
to Florida peanut-fed hogs and sweet 
potatoes. We raise other good things 
here to eat also, such as sugar cane, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, and all 
kinds of vegetables. Corn, cotton, 
hogs and cattle are the main crops. 

I also like the fruits of this section. 
We have oranges, kumquats, guavas, 
pears, peaches, persimmons, plums, 
etc. and the finest grapes in the 
world—the Scuppernong, James, and 
various others. We also have the 
blackberry and strawberries in abun- 
dance. We also have the pecan, the 
genuine Florida paper-shell, the most 
delicately flavored nut grown. All of 
these things grow here and a lot of 
others that I have not space to men- 
tion. 

I also like the hunting and fishing 
here. There are numerous fresh wa- 
ter lakes in this section and they 
abound in fish of various kinds. 

Last, but not least, I like the people 
here. They are kind, sociable and 
accommodating, and as good neigh- 
bors as I ever lived by. 

Cc. C. HUGHES: 

Pinemount, Fla. 





From a Former Illinois Man Now in 


Northeast Alabama 


AM from Illinois, having come 

south and bought a farm in St. 
Clair County, Alabama. Il like this 
section of the country because land 
is cheaper than in Illinois, ranging 
from $6 to $25 per acre; because the 
ground is just as productive, the sea- 
sons longer and any crops grown 
there will grow here. 

The land here is well watered. And 
stock, in my opinion, may be raised 
here one-third cheaper than in the 
Northern states. 

C. A. GILLISON. 

Springville, Ala. 





The new minister was dining with an old 
lady. She had fried chicken for dinner, and 
he was very fond of chicken gizzard. Just 
for fun, he told her he ate them ta make 


him handsome. She adjusted her glasses and 
looking him over said, ‘‘Well, you ain't been 
eating them long, have you? 





The man who’s wise will advertise 
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Why We Like Our Sections of the South 


Prize-winning Letters From Progressive Farmer Readers 








"EX-SNOW-DIGGER LIKES SOUTH 
MISSISSIPPI 


(First Prize Letter) 


CAME South nine years ago, after 

having failed raising wheat in 
North Dakota. I settled on a 50-acre 
farm in south Mississippi, five and 
one-half miles from town. I owned 
one horse, a single wagon and two 
cows. 

The land was poor and we saved 
all the fertilizer and knuckled down 
to business. From those two cows we 
‘sold enough butter for our living, 
and in two years’ time the calves 
were Cows. 

I then bought six more calves. Af- 
ter that my herd increased so fast 
I discarded the old log barn and built 
another of cheap lumber, which cost 
$15. I bought a cream separator the 
second year and another horse and 
a larger wagon. 

I have sold the scrubby cows all 
along, replacing them with better 
ones. Now I have a fairly good herd. 

I moved my location last year, and 
built a barn big enough for my stock, 
also a horse barn and a seven-room 
-house. I have two deep wells drilled 
and have a tank on the ground to 
install water-works. I have a mule 
team, also a pony team for the milk 
cart. 

I am milking 23 cows, have more 
coming in, and haven’t near enough 
milk for my trade. We have 50 head 
of cattle all told. 

With a little manure the land 
smiles; a little more and it smiles 
more; still more manure, and the 
laugh is sé loud and long stuff is 
bound to grow the year round. 

I like south Mississippi because we 
can have something growing all the 
time; we have no blizzards and no 
snow to shovel. We have some rough 
weather here, of course, but there has 
never been a day I could not place 
my produce on the market. 

“EX-SNOW-DIGGER.” 

Laurel, Miss. 


FIVE REASONS FOR LIKING 
SOUTH LOUISIANA 


(Second Prize Letter) 


HREE years ago we moved from 

New Mexico to 80 acres of the 
rawest, poorest stump land in Louis- 
jana. Our experiences since that 
time, while commonplace in the ex- 
treme, might help those who con- 
template a like enterprise. We paid 
$12.50 per acre for the land, one-third 
cash with five equal annual deferred 
payments. 

We have at this time paid out on 
the land, fenced and improved it, in- 
creasing its value to an estimated 
worth of $30 per acre, made a good 
living, proceeded with the education 
of the children, and are just now get- 
ting in shape so we can accomplish 
much more in the next three years. 

We have had very limited capital, 
scarcely ever having as much as $100 
in ready cash, but we were enabled 
to establish a line of credit that has 
been of inestimable value. 

Now “What I Like About My Sec- 
tion of the South,” is the combina- 
tion of conditions that made it possi- 
ble for a man, a woman, and two 
young girls to accomplish those 
things outlined above. These condi- 
tions I shall endeavor to briefly set 
forth: 

1. A climate that makes it possi- 
ble to have something growing and 
marketable almost every month -in 
the year. 

2. A locality so healthful that no 
one need be sick if he will observe 
the simplest rules of sanitation. 

3. A local market that is hardly 
ever over-supplied, and absorbs at 











good prices everything that can be 
produced that can be used for human 
food. 

4. A section where building mate- 
rials are so low in price as to make 
improvements on the farm cost less 
than one-third what they would cost 
in the West and North. 

5. Educational facilities, both for 
the benefit of the children and grown- 
up farmers, superior to any I have 
observed in other localities. 


Grabow, La. H. M. VORE. 


A MISSOURIAN WHO IS DELIGHT- 
ED WITH SOUTH GEORGIA 


(Third Prize Letter) 


E CAME here from Missouri two 

years ago and went in the stock- 
raising business with Malloy Bros., of 
this place. We started with 37 cows 
and 30 brood sows. At present we 
have on hand 106 head of cattle and 
275 head of hogs. We have several 
cows to bring calves soon, and sev- 
eral sows to bring pigs also. Besides 








have more pastures as we want to 
double the amount of our stock in 
the next two years. Among our hogs 
we have eight pure-bred Berkshire 
sows and four pure-bred boars, and 
nine young gilts. We have had a 
good demand for our Berkshire pigs 
and also our calves. We have sold 
common grade calves to our neigh- 
bors for as high as $55 per head. 
These calves were not a year old. 
This is very encouraging to us in- 
deed. There have been over 200 people 
to visit our farm since we have been 
in the stock-raising business. 


We have named our farm the 
“Model Stock Farm,” and we intend 
to keep it up to the name. We have 
been over a great many of the West- 
ern states, and for stock-raising we 
think Brooks County, Georgia, beats 
them all. The climate is ideal in both 
winter and summer. There is plenty 
of sunshine and plenty of rain and 


lots of good people to welcome 
strangers and make them feel at 
home. M. GOODSON & SON. 


Quitman, Ga. 
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HECTOR, A PURE-BRED HEREFORD BULL, OWNED BY B, M. AYCOCK, MIDLAND, 
TEXAS 


This Bull Recently Sold 


these we have sold $1,250 worth of 
stock since the first of the year. We 
have 110 shoats in the peanut field, 
which we will sell right away. We 
have calves from seven to ten months 
old that weigh from 550 to 600 pounds. 
The South appeals to us as an ideal 
stock country. 

We are cutting up our large fields 
into small ones and sowing them in 
different kinds of grasses in order to 


AS 
for $3,500 at a Public Sale 


An Interesting Score Card for Judg- 
ing Places 


HAD lived 25 years in a big North- 

ern city and thought I was having 
the time of my life until I became ill 
and had time to think. Each year the 
pace had become swifter, the strain 
harder, the life coarser and more 
frivolous. The making of money be- 
came a public passion, and the waste 
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man without this quality. 


be tricky and insincere. 


this quality of social-mindedness. 


rich. 





HONESTY, SOCIAL-MINDEDNESS, UNSELFISH- 
NESS 


One of America’s Foremost Religious Leaders Emphasizes 
These Qualities in This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 

{One of America’s foremost religious leaders is Dr. Shailer Mathews, of Chicago 
University, President of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and author of many notable religious books. 
herewith, especially his emphasis on ‘‘social-mindedness’’—that is to say, thinking 
about the good of the community rather than your own selfish individual good. Next 
week’s ‘‘Success Talk for Boys’’ will be by Dr. Charles W. Dabney, President of the 


To the Boys on Southern Farms:— 
ERE are three qualities that I believe will help you win success 
as men or farmers: 


First, HONESTY. No man can hope to be a really successful 
He may make temporary gains but it is 
quite impossible for a man to succeed permanently who is known to 


Second, SOCIAL-MINDEDNESS,—the ability to act as a member 
of a community and not simply as an isolated individual. 
age into which we are going it will be impossible for any man to win 
the respect of the world or amount to what he should unless he has 


Third, THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE for the good of others. To 
see how valuable this is a boy has only to ask himself how he likes 
to see other people act. The boy who will play the game honestly as 
a member of a team and with a willingness to sacrifice his own ad- 
vantages for the benefit of the whole team will make the sort of men 
the world needs, and that is more important than simply to grow 


All boys should study his message 


In the new 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 








of it a foolish delight. Values be- 
came distorted; the old “golden rule” 
was becoming a byword, and the gol- 
den dollar a god. Everything was ar- 
tificial; nothing natural. My forced 
vacation had given me a chance to 
see things in the right light, and I 
caught an idea. Before returning to 
business I took a trip around the 
country and then instituted through 
correspondence a systematic search 
for the “The Most Favored Spot for 
Human Habitation.” 

Each member of the family was 
consulted and the real needs of each 
carefully considered and thoroughly 
discussed, each giving and taking un- 
til all were agreed upon a plan we 
would all-adhere-to and carry out. 
We determined to sacrifice any per- 
sonal whims, put beyond us as soon 
as possible all desires that would mar 
the complete life in our new home. 
We decided that society stunts were 
not so necessary to our happiness as 
complete health, and this, therefore, 
was put at the head of the list and 
the score card of our requirements, 
based on 100 points was divided as 
follows: 


MNS cee Fav rks 14a Wiel -5 S-0ba aE eS 20 
BOL CEA BUG). b:6: 6695560994 46 se see 15 
Safe investment and Chance for In- 
VLC) CARI ee Beare at hor eC oC ae ot as ea 15 
Piricy Or Weaver ONG Alf... oc seb cis 10 
Character of Neighborhood,......... 10 
Baucational Advantages, ....cce vies 10 
SGEMEO POCCLACEIONSs 65.6 i668 vs cee a 10 


Transportation, 5 


MAB OUtKOOT TITG, 6.6 es 5 

Tt will be noticed that health and 
its attributes of climate, water, air 
and outdoor life count 50 per cent on 
our score card—as much as all the 
rest combined. Solomon himself could 
have made no wiser decision for us. 
We hoped so then; we know it now. 
With youth and health fully regained 
we would not sacrifice a particle of it 
for all other gain on earth. 

The actual detail of the system and 
the three years work it took to re- 
duce this mass of information to an 
exact focus might prove monotonous 
to the average reader. But the aver- 
age American family of fair attain- 
ments and good ideals could safely 
cast their lot in this particular spot 
with little chance of regret, and al- 
most an absolute assurance of per- 
manent contentment. 


What can and cannot be accom- 
plished here depends largely upon 
the person. Nature has planned this 
place for an ideal country for live- 
stock, poultry, vineyards, orchards, 
and all agricultural pursuits. Its lo- 
cation near the wonderful Pensacola 
harbor on the Gulf of Mexico in a 
direct line of traffic from the North 
to the Panama Canal assures it a per- 
manent and growing place in the 
world’s commerce. 
CHAS. A. DEXTER. 
Gonzales, Florida. 





Likes Central Florida 


HE climate here is fine, and we 
can work out of doors 365 days in 
the year. During the summer months 
we can grow many different kinds of 
forage crops, and in the winter a cov- 
er crop for grazing, such as Abruzzi 
rye and crimson clover. [I made my 
mistake in having too many hogs 
when [ first settled here, and buying 
the feed. This year I will have plenty 
of feed for the animals, and in No- 
vember expect to plant a winter cov- 
er crop, Abruzzi rye and crimson 
clover, for grazing. I am now get- 
ting on to the ways of the country, 
and The Progressive Farmer has put 
me onto the right road of thinking. 
C. F. DEGE. 
Pine, Fla. 





WHAT HE NEEDED 
He was earnestly but prosily orating at the 
audience, ‘I want land reform,” he wound 
up with; “I want housing reform, I want 
educational reform, I want ihe 
“You need chloroform,” interrupted a bor- 





ed voice in the audience.—Exchange, 








penneennnnes 
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THE SOUTHLAND IS CALLING 





“THE BEST CLIMATE IN AMERICA” 


Mr. French, Himself From the North, 
Says Our Climate Is a Tremendous 
Agricultural Asset, and That the 
South Is Truly the Land of Oppor- 
tunity 


NE who has lived sixteen sum- 

mers in a certain section of the 
country and as many winters save 
one, should have come to know some- 
thing of that sec- 
tion. And, too, if 
that person has 
known other sec- 
tions . intimately, 
he should be in 
position to form 
a just estimate of 
the advantages or 
disadvantages of 
the section in 
question. Then if 
for all those sixteen years that per- 
son had been living on the land, study- 
ing it, improving it, making his 
living from it, and had done the same 
thing in another section for years, 
he should be in fair shape to give a 
reliable estimate of the agricultural 
possibilities of the first-named sec- 
tion when contrasted with those of 
other sections. 

Satisfying agriculture is based on 
many things, one of the chief of 
which is climate, and it cannot be 
disputed that the climate of a vast 
section of that territory we call the 
South is the best in America. Hardly 
any severe cold and no great amount 
of extreme heat, with plenty of rain- 
fall, give to the country of the 
South known as the Piedmont an al- 
most ideal agricultural climate, and 
the same thing is true in a less de- 
gree of all the Southern country, save 
in a few sections of low altitude. 

A good climate aids agriculture in 
that short mild winters and long mild 
summers give abundant time for the 
accomplishment of the necessary 
farm work of planting and harvest- 
ing, so the rush that attends these 
operations in sections having colder 
climates is not so pronounced. Then 
where livestock is kept the cheap 
pasture season may be made to ex- 
tend over several weeks more time in 
the warm section than is possible in 
sections where the winters are colder 
and, too, when feeding is necessary 
not quite so large feeds are required. 
But one of the greatest advantages 
agriculture enjoys in the good cli- 
mate of the South is that the farmer 
can be plowing under sods nearly all 
winter on parts of his land in pre- 
paration for spring crops, while on 
other fields more sods may be grow- 
ing right along all winter, laying up 
for future richness of soil and to sup- 
ply stock feed. 

Again, because of the special mon- 
ey crops that demand much of the 
time and land of the average South- 
ern farmer, not so much effort has 
been devoted to feed and food crops 
as should have been, and in conse- 
quence the man who raises these crops 
or the animals these crops supply, 
generally secures higher prices than 
the same crops bring in other sec- 
tions. 

On land of equal fertility and cul- 
tivated in the same manner, it is un- 
questionably true that more pounds 
or bushels of feed crops or of live- 
stock can be produced in the South 
than can be produced on the same 
acreage of land in any cold weather 
section. This fact I have proved to 
my entire satisfaction. ° And this 
matter of equal soil fertility brings 
me—after I have stated that in a sec- 
tion having a mild climate a fellow 
may enjoy life to the limit—to the 
great big present disadvantage of 
much of the rolling sections of the 
South; that is,a poor soil, poorer than 
the average of that of the West or 
North. This is the main reason for 
the ‘poor crops grown in the rolling 


A. L, FRENCH 


sections of the South, and the reason 
for this condition is, in my judgment 
—based upon careful study of the 
whole section for years—due_ to 
much plowing and to a large propor- 
tion of hoed crops and not enough 
sowing of grass. And I have proved 
on my own farm that correcting 
these conditions cures the trouble. 

So I give it as my opinion that poor 
soil under proper conditions of diver- 
sified farming with grass and livestock 
need not be a drawback to the rolling 
sections of the South, after the aver- 
age soil has had proper treatment for 
a term of from five to ten years. 

If the above is true, and I am as 
sure of its being true as I am of any- 
thing in the world—the man from 
other sections may look with confi- 
dence to an agricultural life in the 


school, in my township, in Rocking- 
ham County; in North Carolina, and 
the hundreds, yes, thousands, that I 
can, I think, truly call friend from the 
Potomac to the Father of Waters 
and even beyond the great river, I 
feel ashamed that I have not done 
more for the section that has adopted 
me and been so kind in giving such 
friends to an adopted son. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
Northwestern North Carolina. 





Warning: Don’t Put all Your Money 
in Land 

MAINTAIN that the average per- 

son who comes South with limited 

capital and experience is far better off 

in the purchase of a few acres in a 

good community than he _ possibly 

















The South Can Lead the Country in Forage 
Holstein Calf on Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn, 


Farm of CC, E. Seavey, Aberdeen, Miss. 


Crops and Livesteck. Abhave, Pure-bred 
Below, Fine Field of Veivet Beans on 

















part of the South having what ap- 
peals to me as being the best climate 
in the United States, for at present 
prices for unimproved and improved 
lands, in almost any community, a 
good yearly income may be derived 
from the ever-increasing value of 
250 to 400 acres of run-down land, pur- 
chased at its worth and properly 
handled for five years And at the end 
oi that time the farm—if of soil that 
was once fertile—should be in condi- 
tion to produce as good average crops 
as good land in the Middle West. 

The above are some of the reasons 
I always contend that the South is 
the land of opportunity for the man 
of some means, the man whose capi- 
tal is seeking investment at the same 
time he is seeking a home for his 
family. The South calls in no uncer- 
tain tones to the practical, soil-build- 
ing, educated, trained farmer with 
from $5,000 to $10,000. And the South 
needs these men, thousands of them, 
and she will give them welcome and 
after trying them out will give them 
the place they deserve in the com- 
munity. 

When I think of the good friends 
that are mine in my home commun- 
ity, in the churches and the Sunday 


could be where he overloads himself 
with too much land and too great an 
investment. One of the worst features 
about Southern immigration is the 
general tendency to turn all home- 
seekers over to real estate men ex- 
clusively, who naturally endeavor to 
sell them the highest-priced property 
they can be induced to take in order 
to collect a proportionately large com- 
mission. I find that notwithstanding 
all we can do to warn people against 
too heavy investment, that many of 
the new-coming settlers are inclined 
to spend from half to three-fourths, 
or more, of their entire capital in mak~ 
ing the initial payment on their place 
with the hope and expectation of 
meeting their future payments from 
the revenue thereof, with the almost 
certain experience of losing their all 
within the next few years. 

I was in California for six months 
last year, and I believe that one of the 
greatest factors in the success of Cal- 
ifornia development is the promoting 
of hundreds of small farm colonies 
wherein the newcomer can secure an 
attractive little farm among good 
neighbors, with simple improvements, 
at a minimum cost and on long time, 
thus enabling him, with his small over- 


head investment, to pay out and be- 
come prosperous in his small way, and 
thus insure the general prosperity of 
the country. This need applies even 
more to the South than it does to the 
Pacific Coast. 
F. H. LaBAUME, 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent, N. 
& W. R’y., Roanoke, Va. 





Heat Less Oppressive Here Than in 
North 


AM a native of the western part 

of New York State. At the age of 
30 years I moved to Warren County, 
N. C., where I have lived for 40 years. 

I prefer this location because of its 
shorter and milder winters. The win- 
ters are two months shorter than in 
my old home, and mild enough the 
most of the time to work on the 
farm. So we have a longer time in 
which to raise crops, a longer time 
to use good things from the garden, 
and a shorter time to keep up the 
farm stock and feed them. 

We have a good climate. I have 
been able to stand the heat in the 
summers much better here than I did 
in the North. Here we have no con- 
ditions that produce sunstroke. 

We can raise more kinds of crops 
than can be done either north or 
south of us. Grain does well here, 
especially corn and wheat, which 
grow as well here as they do any- 
where. All kinds of clover, soy beans, 
velvet beans, and vetch do well and 
are very profitable to raise, as they 
make good stock feed, and also im- 
prove the soil. We are in the bright 
tobacco belt, and raise tobacco that 
we sell in all parts of the world, as 
there is no other kind that can take 
its place. Cotton is our largest “money 
crop.” We raise a good many pea- 
nuts, they doing well, and sweet po- 
tatoes grow to perfection. 

GRANT BEARDSLEY. 

Manson, N. C. 





The Feel of Florida Sand in Your 
Shoes 
a ilberti been born and raised in 


Indiana and after spending three 
years in south Florida and one year 
in Mississippi, we have spent the last 
eight years in Escambia County, the 
most western county of Florida, and 
we expect to spend our remaining 
years in this county or very near it, 
where soil and climate remain the 
same. 

My husband has often said that if 
the best farm in good old Indiana was 
offered him as a present on condition 
that he must live on it he would re- 
fuse to take it. Our winters here are 
mild and have little disagreeable 
weather, and our summers are equ- 
ally delightful with our ever present 
gulf breeze. Our rainfall is sufficient 
for any kind of agriculture, and so 
well distributed that we seldom suf- 
fer either for lack of rain or from an 
excess. Of course there are occa- 
sional exceptions as we will never 
find Paradise on this earth—but we 
are satisfied this is the best place, 
everything considered, that we have 
found and are content to seek no 
further. 

If you are looking for a location, 
see West Florida and Escambia 
County in particular, before deciding, 
and if you once get Florida sand in 
your shoes, I believe you will never 
be content to live elsewhere. 

MRS. C. C. WEHMEIER. 

Pensacola, Fla. 





NO PLAY ACTING 

A Philadelphian who had been away from 
his home for several years decided to visit 
his native city. After his arrival here, while 
on his way to his brother’s home, the taxi in 
which he was riding was held up by a fun- 
eral procession, 

“Whose funeral is that?” he asked a news- 
boy standing on the curb, 

‘Bill Smith’s,”’ replied the newsie. 

“I knew him well,” said the man; “can it 
be possible Bill is dead ?’’ 

“Course he’s dead,” replied the boy, ““Whad 
d’ye think they’re dofn’, rehearsin’ wid 
him ?”—Exchange, 
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Wes: scruff 
and 
Wringer 
strain. 











CORN WEEVIL CONTROL 





Article No. 43 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 





By W. 





E. Hinds, Entomologist , Auburn, Ala. 














HE most serious pest attacking 
stored corn in the South is the 
‘alled black or rice weevil. 





| 
HE closer the weave, the long- 


er the wear. 
can prove in advance the dura- 
bility of Mayo 10-rib underwear. 
This way: 


See Mayo 10-rib underwear. 
Note its closer weave. Count the 
10 ribs per inch. 


Then stretch a Mayo garment in 
your hands. Notice the “give.” Such 
elasticity! It is this same elasticity 
which makes Mayo Underwear hug 
your body with its snug, true fit. 

Feel that fleeced inner surface too. 


That’s what puts June warmth into 
winter months, 

Look out for dropping thermome- 
ters. Your Mayo 10-rib Underwear 
should be in a bureau drawer waiting 
mow for the first cold day. 

Men’s Single Garments Men’s Union Suits 
Boys’ Union Suits 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib garments will find 
Mayo 8-rib underwear an excellent value. 


ITla 


Made from Mayo Yarn 





The same 10-rib knitting that’s 
found in Dollar Underwear. 


) All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly 
' getit for you. 


, THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 


AYLOR its 


Trapping pays big If you sell where you 
get the most money. St. Louis is world’s 
reatest fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 
O. is oldest and largest house here. It 
will pay you to join the happy family of 
Taylor shippers. 


TRAPPERS "ize Bele 
@ FREE BOOK 
Our catalog-Booklet entitled **Opportun- 
ities for pleasure and profit intrapping’’ 
Is different: you will say so when you get 
your copy. It’s FREE if you mail a postal 


to-day. Our trappers supply department 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO 
F.c.TAYvitoR 


| Fur Co. 
285 FUR EXCHANGE BLDG.ST. LOUIS.MO, 


PEARIBe) XOPRYD 


Why not do it? Be our agent. 

Get the v Sells at maney—* © 

y, ells at sight, be- 
vf CRANK, 
Dont PULL! 













fe, sure 
and betas ve 


Club Plan 

If you do not 

want the 

i “PEORIA” 
& Ford Self-Start- 









THE UNITED CO. 
Dept. A, Peoria, Uls. 





When 
your 
mer, 


writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
advertisement in The Progressive Far- 


If you wish, you | 


so-called 
This species of weevil is familiar to 


every corn producer and corn user. 
There are, however, several other 
species of insects which add mate- 


rially to the injury to corn during the 
storage period. Among these are at 
least two species of moths and three 
or four species of beetles, which are 
not really weevils. As a matter of 
fact, we generally class the work of 
all these insects together as “weevil 
work,” and there is sufficient simi- 
larity in the time and nature of the 
attack to justify this general im- 
pression. 


Weevils in Early Corn 


S A part of its experimental work 

during several years past, the De- 
partment of Entomology of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station has been 
studying this matter of controlling or 
reducing the insect injury to stored 
corn. Important progress has been 
made in this work, and some of the 
practical results have been published 
in Bulletin No. 176, which will be 
sent upon request. 

It has been found that weevil in- 
jury is quite constantly most exten- 
sive in the earliest maturing fields of 
corn in any section. This is but nat- 
ural when we consider that the black 
or corn weevil has practically no 
other breeding place in the early 
summer season. The weevils may oc- 
casionally be found in the fields many 


weeks before corn matures. It is evi- 
dent that they are waiting for the 
corn, and naturally the first field of 
corn to mature in any section at- 
tracts a large proportion of these 
waiting weevils. 

The injury in the early matured 


corn is, therefore, greatly increased 
by these two considerations: first, it 
has attracted a large proportion of 
the weevils in the community; and, 
second, these weevils find therein a 
longer period in which to reproduce 
before the corn is put in storage. As 
a result, early matured corn, which is 
commonly produced upon uplands, is 





liable to be more or less riddled be- 
fore the usual time for corn storage. 
It is the common practice to permit 
such corn which may mature early in 
August to stand in the field until Oc- 
tober or November before it is stored. 


Six Weeks to Develop 


N THE weevil development it has 

been found that the injury begins 
as soon as the corn begins to harden 
in the field. At this time, especially, 
the ears that are poorly covered with 
shuck are extremely attractive to the 
weevils and are quickly and heavily 
infested. It requires about six weeks 
after the eggs are deposited in the 
corn kernels for full development 
to take place and the next generation 
to emerge. Usually the weevils of 
this generation spread quite exten- 
sively from the early corn in which 
they developed, carrying the infesta- 
tion into later maturing fields. There 


is time for two or three generations 
before frost in the early maturing 
corn, but for only one or two in the 
later maturing. This shows plainly 


why it is that late corn is only lightly, 
if at all infested, while the early ma- 
turing corn may be riddled. 


Gather Early Corn With Husk on 


HE foregoing statements indicate 
a method of weevil control which 
may be practiced on nearly every 
farm with good results and with no ad- 
ditional expense over the usual meth- 
od of handling the corn crop. This 
first control method consists in gath- 
ering the ears from the early matur- 
ing plot or field of corn, with the 
husk on, within about six weeks after 
the corn is in the roasting-ear stage. 
By that time the corn will be suffi- 


ciently matured to keep in small lots 
and may be fed out or fumigated im- 
mediately. 

By gathering with the husk on, 
practically 100 per cent of the wee- 
vils, both adults and young, 
taken out of the fields and put in the 


can be) 


storage barn or crib, where the corn 
can be fumigated so as to stop fur- | 


ther weevil development and prevent, 
in large measure, the spread of wee- 
vils to the later maturing fields of 
corn. In many 


fields this operation | 


should be carried out late in August | 


or early in September. 
have practiced this early gathering 
of early matured corn find that they 
have practically no weevils in their 
late maturing corn. In _ harvesting 
the main crop a different method 
should be followed. 


It is the common practice in the 
South to store the corn with the husk 
on, and many farmers are accustom- 
ed to sprinkle salt in the corn as it 
is being stored with the ‘dea that it 
helps to control the weevil work. As 
a matter of fact, the impressions that 
salt is an effective insecticide in such 
a case and that the husk is a protec- 
tion to the grain in the crib, are se- 
rious mistakes. Repeated, careful ex- 
periments have shown that with the 
same initial infestation, corn that is 
stored with the husks on will suffer 


Planters who | 





more heavily from insect injury dur- | 


ing the winter and early summer 
than will similar corn stored with 
the husk off. Furthermore, the addi- 
tion of salt to corn stored with the 
husk on only increases the insect 
injury. 


Husk Main Crop Corn in Field 


HE explanation for these condi- 
tions is simple and reasonable when 
we consider 
with the husk on keeps all of the in- 
sects on the ear and takes practically 
100 per cent of them from the field 
to the crib; whereas, if the corn is 
husked in the field, experiments have 
shown that fully 75 per cent of the 
adults will be left in the field or in 
the bottom of the wagon in which 
the corn is carried to the crib. 
Very naturally, therefore, the corn 
stored with the husk on has more in- 
sects on it in the crib and suffers 
greater injury during storage than 
does corn husked in the field. The 
addition of salt accomplishes quite a 
different result from that expected. 
Salt is not an insecticide and the 
weevils do not find it objectionable. 
With the main crop, therefore, it is 
advisable to gather the corn by 
breaking the ears from the husk in 
the field. If proper husking hooks are 
used and the hands are trained a lit- 
tle in their use, the corn can be gath- 


that gathering the corn | 





ered very nearly as fast in this way | 


as if the ears were gathered with the 
husk on. 


“High Life” Does the Work 


HE most effective way of stopping 

weevil work in infested corn is to 
treat it with carbon disulphide or 
“high life” in tight rooms or bins, 
using the liquid at the rate of 10 to 20 
pounds per 1,000 cubic feet of space de- 
pending upon the nature of the room 
or bin in which the work is 
The liquid can be poured directly on 
to the corn without injuring it in any 
way, and the only precaution requir- 
ed is that it should be handled exact- 
ly as one would handle gasoline; that 
is, it should not be applied while the 
corn is evidently heating, and no one 
should be permitted to smoke or car- 
ry a lantern or fire of any kind into or 
close to the treated room so long as 
the odor is strong. After a 
two all danger from fire will have 
passed even in the tightest rooms. 





The melancholy days have come, 
Which grieves us like the dickens; 
It’s a little too ceol for B. V. D's, 
And a little too warm for thick uns. 


—Macon Telegraph. 
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Get This Book— Save Money 


Let me tell you how Ishi famous Blue G 
Buggies for road test at the lowest rices ever 

ofin America. I ask no manto 
60 Days’ Road Test—., 
Unlimited Guarantee 
$30,000 Bond protects you. 
atonce for the big, beautiful free 
catalog. Hundreds ofjobs. Hare 
ness at lowest prices. 
Lalsoi wee a _price-bursting 

ise book. Ask for ]J 
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/ 5Woodlot |; 


Don’t keep all that timber i | 
: standing on your woodlot 
“} when you can make money 
i we it_into high-priced 
mber, Every 16-foot log 1 
averaging 14 inches thick 
makes 100 feet of lumber. Ten 
such logsmake1000 feet worth 
from $25 to $40. With a fat you y 
“American” Saw Mill that you f ' 
ean run yourself with your farm | 
engine for power, you can saw 
from 2000 to 5000 feet per day ac- l 
. cording to the power. Figure up 
ria he profits, 4 


Write for free booklet | 


| American Saw Mill Machi’ry Co. | 
1386 Terminal Bldg., New York 
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More Comfortable, 
Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy a vault and cess- 
ich are breeding 
Diaces for germs. Have @ 
rm, sanitary, odorless 
toilet right in your house. 
No going out in cold weather. 
A boon toinvalids. Endorsed 

by State Boards of Health. 


ABSOLU TELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 

The germs are killed by_a chemical process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

month. Absolutely no odor. No more trouble 

to empty than ashes, Oloset absolutely guaran- 

teed, rite for full description and price. 

ROWE SANITARY MFG CO, 10808 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 

Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—--Hot and Cold ici, 
Running Water Without Plumbing xd 











Better than the 
Farm Loan Act 


Buy a Florida Farm 
Long Time Contract, 
No Interest, No Taxes, 
Ideal Location. 


In well organized Farmers’ Union Terri- 

tory in great corn, livestock, Irish potato 

and trucking counties of Putnam and 

Marion. Send for copy of our special 
LONG TIME CONTRACT 


and magnificent publication on Florida. 


FLoriDA FARMS AND HOMES, Inc., 


Palatka, Fla. 
Visit Farmers’ Union Convention, Palat- 
ka, November 21-24. Let us show you. 



















'Barnesville Genuty § 
| Barnesville Beauty 
pac ant Best _ 
| ‘or the South. 
| Now shipped direct Wy 
| to you on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving 


done. | 


day or | 









trial with iron-clad 
guarantee 

against dee 
fects. Why 
not buy se 
mail and 

save money? 


Von Mates n —\/> 


ORI 
Write for 


our Bargain Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 
B. W.Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 









GET OUR PRICE LIST FIRST 
Highest prices—prompt returns, We pay 
just exactly the prices we quote and give 
your furs an pens st and liberal grading, 
arged., 
Write for price "Pes at once—sce for yourself. 
ba ar FUR COMPANY, 
H. S. Kalish, Pres’t. 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Dept. 39 


GIANT STOMP. PULLERS 


Pull all stumps. Powerful — fast. 
No. J. 4 












Write for Catalog 


“—<s ‘La Plant Choate Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, fa. < 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





Commissioner Graham Reports Great 
Advantages of State for Corn, Cot- 
ton, Tobacco and Other Crops and 
Livestock 


bushels in 1915, and while the aver- 
age production per acre for the Unit- 
ed States has decreased from 29 to 23 
bushels, North Carolina has risen 
from 13 to 20 bushels. Mr. J. F. Batts, 
of Wake County, on what is consid- 





(9) 1233 





Burn less Coal 








— 





ered ordinary land, produced 
bushels on an acre; and Charlie 
Parker, a corn club boy, at Ahoskie, 
Hertford County, raised 23514 bush- 


2262/ 
ors : : , , 22624 
ORTH Carolina is an agricultural 

state, although she has increas- 


ed in the past ten years in manufac- 













turing interests over 800 per cent, of. on an acre. Yields exceeding 100 
and ranks second jushels are reported by many farm- 
in the number of era 
cotton spindles A traveler on the railroad leading 
(Massachusetts from Norfolk, Va., to New Bern, N. 
alone exceeding ¢ secing the widespread corn fields 
her). Her mills and the black soil, could well imag- 
consume = more ine himself on the black lands of Illi- 
cotton than 18 nois. Thousands of acres of these : r 
produced in the j, = 4 : abet, 4 A searchlight comparison as to the relative amount of 

lands are now on the market, and coal required by the different heating methods to 
Cait -— when properly farmed will be found do an equal amount of heating work 
MAS, GRAHAM ES eggnog hoor among the most productive corn, oat, 


When you honestly consider all facts and know what 
great savings and comforts will result from IDEAL heat- 
ing, you cannot help but decide to have it. 


Briefly—here is what you get: 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


and grass lands, while the cotton and 
truck crops can be increased. 

Since the raising and feeding of 
livestock lies at the very foundation 
of successful farming, no matter 
what the money crop may be, it is ev- 
ident that in any improving rotation 
in the state, the corn crop must be 


ty of crops. The grassy uplands of 
the mountain country are as well 
adapted to the grazing of cattle as 
any part of the country; the abundant 
feed crops of the Piedmont section 
offer the greatest opportunties for 
the winter feeding of these cattle. 
es > secti » Pie r ; ; 
Over a ol aie roti e the Ae ayaa one of the crops in the rotation. The 
a cee a ae a cof grisea a more of it that is fed on the farm to 
roe Pisin ay mr g ie cave iy stock, the greater will be the profits | 
the farmers, and when ‘ ack PA in the crop itself, and the more it will | 
y > y Cd = c . . . - . 
silage rs ee ha eee | sa aid in the improvement of the soil. 

* reraga * S ¢ Th ° . 
adteaiar oe faportince oa pita The trucker of the east will plant 
awe g Asis i cotton or corn between the rows of 
arming inc sec s, and farm- . . 
pong peg Forensic ak cote his early potatoes on which he has 
pes "Tl “1911 ‘“ | dae ceca wes i- been lavish in the use of fertilizers, 
ion. In e cc fas ls, - ; . 

and will get a crop of potatoes 

125,000 bales. For seven years North ian ; : 1 potatoes 

Cat fi nas comet ak amous the amounting at times to more than 100 

20k OMS eS anes S bushels per acre and then a crop of 

Py * . : : 3 r: < p 8) 

> states rie ar acre; jas rs 

oes — per acre; i was cee than a bole of couen oF i 
315 pounds in é. bushels of corn per acre 

North Carolina ranks second TI ley : 

- : : 1e long growing season offers to 
‘ o > ates > production s +7 
i on the st rhs pe Be a the wise farmer opportunities for the 
or tobacco. e g @ : ane an i fone 
counties, generally along the Vir- cu cuk elas Pel hectiearan 
cinia border, have cultivated tobacco Seetihen e | 
fr » earliest settlement of the 4, ene 
— ia gees oo ali ak hee The following is a statement of the 
ce Ee profitably en- production per acre in 1900 and 1915} 
as d - T | 
th “d Sn tobacess seistag: The croo of the staples named. In 1910 North} 
cagec ro ais a « ° ‘ é 
ae. i = sihiatwdab $35,000,000 \ Carolina ranked nineteenth in waluc| 
his year is e: a 2 9,UUU,UUU. acri - aed ire | 
yellow clay subsoil indicates a tobac- of agricultural crops; in 1913, thir-| 


A warmgeall-over house. No re- 
Pairs, no setting up or taking down. 
No labor, dust, gases, orsmoke. An 
even, healthful heat all winter. A 
fuel saving that pays for the outfit. 
Adds big value to your home. 


Thousands of farmers have found this out by installing IDEAL heating and their 
families now enjoy Winter-better than Summer. There is such a thing as paying 
for IDEAL heating even if you don’t have it now because in the meantime, you 
suffer all the ills and bills of old fashioned heating—but you can’t get real comfort 
by only wishing for it. Why not decide now to have IDEAL heating and all the 
comforts and conveniences it brings to your home. 
4n IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be put in any old or new house whether 
you have acellar or not. Water system is not required as the same water is used over and 
over for years. IDEAL heating lasts longer than the building 


and frees you forever from labor, drudgery, and the dangerous 
effects of a cold, drafty house. Burn any local fuel. 























ANo.020 IDEAL Boiler and 262 ft. of 














: sale 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
: teenth; and in 1915, fifteenth. | ing the owner $185, were used toheat 
co soil. this dares bouse, at watch peice = 
5 Seeesaeiees 1900 1915 goods can be bought of any reputable, 
The corn crop has increased from OLY Se 13 bus 21 bus. | competent Fitter. This did not include 
34,000,000 bushels in 1910 to 64,050,000 Wheat 00000, 6.7 bus 11 bus, cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., Our IDEAL Hot Water 
WEE Fis ehibicGuarsce cureaece 12 bus. 23 bus. = which vary according to climatic and Supply Boilers will supply 
NO Geeta ae bik re Se Beles 7 bus 11.5 


plenty of warm water for 


iL bus. IDEAL Boilers do other conditions. The IDEAL outfit is 
7 bus, 19 


f Py home and stock at small 
ces eeees bus, mot rust or wear the only feature of the house which is cost of few dollars for fuel 
Potatoes .........-- 56 bus, 90 bus. out—no repairs. never worth less than you paid for it. for season. 

Sweet potatoes ..... No report 105 bus. 

EE is ore a ice Bech ele 1.50 tons 1.85 tons e 2 

MOP OMNE 6056100 608-3 068 167 Ibs. 260 lbs. G A b k b Id l Heatin 

TGRACEO 6 cicse< te.« 628 Ibs 620 lbs, et t ts oo a out ea & 


The opportunties for the produc- 
tion of fruit in North Carolina, when 
quantity and quality are taken into 
consideration, are not surpassed in 
any state in the Union. The upper 
Piedmont and mountain sections are 
especially adapted to the production 
of apples; the lower Piedmont and 
Coastal Plains to peaches, plums and 
grapes. 


Don’t put it off another day. Read up and get all the information 
as to comfort, cost, and fuel economy that an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators will give you. Write today and get a copy 
of “Ideal Heating.” Puts you under no obligation to buy. 


Sold by all deal- 


eutzsiést AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY o~Zissir-9 


SHARPLES 


\-T UT om gle). Ltased 36 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs—easy to clean. Furthermore 
the Sharples saves up to $100 yearly over 
every other separator, because it skims clean 
at any speed. Saves cream that other separators lose 


at low speed (19 out of 20 operators turn too slow). 
Over a million Sharples users. 


The Sharples Separator Co. - 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 














W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Raleigh, N. C. 








Microscope or Telescope ? 

i? IS a fact that most of us look on 

life with a telescope. We look far 
into the distance with our heart set 
on some hazy possibility, while at our 
feet lie uncounted treasures. What 
we need is a microscope so that we 
may examine the small things. 

For many years Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well has been delivering a lecture 
which he calls “Acres of Diamonds.” 
In this lecture he points out that 
nearly every man who has made al S14 
conspicuous success in life has done 
so by simply grasping the opportun- 
ities that came to hand—the oppor-| 
tunities that were at home. | fre- | 
quently hear boys and girls say that if | 
they had the opportunity they would 
make good. “In the meantime they 
squander their time waiting for op- 
portunity to knock. While they wait 
the boys’ corn club, the pig club and 
the girls’ canning club, offer in vain 
x something to do that is worth while. 


Po 1, 3; 


















West Chester, Pa. 
Portiand Toronto 


BEST BLOOM 
Galvanize 














Unequaled for Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing and Siding. = 
APOLLO Sheets made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel are/2iiZag 
the highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured. ae oe 


Through the use of Apollo Products, you may have farm buildings that are neat, easy to con- 
struct and reasonable in cost. Formed in all standard patterns. APO LLO-KE STONE 
Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most durable, rust-resistant sheets obtainable for 
Roofing, Siding, Gutters, Culverts, Tanks, Flumes, Cisterns, Silos and all forms of exposed 
sheet metal work. Look for the stencils—APOLLO on steel sheets of regular analysis; with f: 
the KEYSTONE added when Copper Steel is used. -Send for free “Better Buildings’ booklet. F: 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 


If you have neighbors who do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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You Men Who Know 
Good Farm Land 


G=t the facts about the Louisiana Highlands. 
Get them NOW! Virgin soil that pro- 
duces 50 bushels of oats and 60 bushels of 
corn: And only $22 an acre! Learn why this 
is the biggest opportunity in farm land today 
and why the property is being offered at a 
peice far below its true agricultural worth. 

end for the big book mentioned below. 
Remember this is not the advertisement of 
a land selling agency but the announcement 
of a substantial corporation whose integrity 
you may easily investigate. 


Only $22 An Acre 
On Easy Terms 


Climate mild the year around: rainfall cer- 
tain. Land adapted to diversified farming. 
Conditions geek for stock raising. Trans- 
Portation facilities adequate; fine markets 
accessible. Several up-to-date towns with 
good schools, churches and all modern con- 
veniences. Send for our big sixty-four page 
illustrated book—"Where and Climate are 
Never Idle.” It’s free, absolutely without 
obligation. With it comes a map of Louisiana 
in full colors; plat of the land; and our latest 
Bulletin—all free to you. Send today and 

about the wonderful development now 
going onin this region. A postal brings it. 





Directly affiliated with The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
432 BR. A, Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 









Solve the | 
roblem. Try a 
Martin 10 days at our risk. 


é(1v-Ditcher 
CETL Pine 


Cuts ditches, makes terraces and levees. 
Levels land, grades roads. All Steel— 
lasts alifetime. Reversible and ad- 
justable. Ask about 
trial offer. Write for 

free books. 
Owensboro 
Ditcher and Grader 

Company, Inc. 

Box 315, Owensboro, Ky. 











Crush ear corn (with or with® 
out shucks) and grind all kinds 
of small grain, cotton seed and 
Head Kaffir. H 

Handy to operate—light- 
est running. 10 sizes;2 
to 26 h. p., capacity 6 to 200 
bushels, nical) shaped 
Weindere. sage Age all 
Grinders. sical 

Write for Catalog 
and —. about the value =m 
os feeds and manures. ¢ 

‘oe BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend Ang 








PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS: 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 
—increases the value of you’ 


land 100%. Makes room for 
money crops. Guaranteed 
for 3 years against break- 
age from any cause. Send 
name for fine free 

book, 30 days free 


trial offer and 
special low-price 
proposition. 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 
980 25th Street 
Centerville, la.,U.S.A. 


HOURS 









14. RUNS EASY 
ats 


Gs 








EASILY 
CARRIED 


BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves weak and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. tp ante low price 
and latestimprovements,. First order gets age 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 164 West Harrison ‘St, Chicago, lll. 


































Wonderful Money, Saving ee . 

ence Boo) ver Lé Stee. 

* Gates-Steel Posts-Barb Wi EP er Rod 
RECT FROM 


= 


DIRECT FR FACTORY-' “FREIGHT PAID | Virginia lies 


All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. 

per rod ap. Get free Book and Sample to Rg 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO 

Dept. 87 _Cleveland, “Ohio 











VIRGINIA 


Commissioner of Agriculture Koiner 
Points Out the Advantages of the 
State as a Whole and Its Five Geo- 
graphical Divisions 





UCH has been written of the 
majesty of Virginia’s glorious 
history, but she no longer ap- 


| peals to sentiment for recognition. 
She has taught the world to realize 
that her worth is 
based on more sub- 
stantial thin gs— 
that within her 
borders the willing 
worker, whatever 
his vocation, finds 
certain road to 
prosperity and suc- 
cess. Today it is 
conceded that no 








MR. KOINER state in the Union 
offers greater inducements to the 
homeseeker. 


Situated in a region of middle lat- 
itude, Virginia has a climate of means 
between the extremes of heat and 

' cold, the average temperature being 
56. Her soils are of every conceivable 
variety and respond readily to judici- 

i oustreatment If there is anyone any- 
| where who desires to take up any 
special branch of agriculture, or de- 
| sires to devote his time to the raising 
of any variety of cereal, grass, legume, 
fruit, or animal, he can find in Virginia 
conditions ideally suitable. 


Virginia’s Rich Resources 

HIS is the home of the legumes. 

Virginia has the largest alfalfa 
farm in the East. Alfalfa will grow 
all over the state. Crimson clover, the 
greatest soil-improver, grows to per- 
fection in Virginia. The long growing 
| season and nearness to the markets 
make Virginia an ideal corn state. 
Many farmers report 100 bushels to 
the acre. Great opportunities for 
profit in hog-raising are here. No state 
grows a greater variety of crops suit- 
able for this industry. The state is 
also well adapted to sheep-raising, and 
Virginia is the only state that exports 
beef cattle direct from the blue grass 
pastures. The fruit grower can find no 
greater inducements than are found 
in the Old Dominion. The Valley is 
said by experts from the Agricultural 
Department in Washington to contain 
a large area of apple land the equal of 
any in the world. Many parts of the 
Valley are becoming vast orchards. 





The Five Sections of Virginia 


IRST, Tidewater Virginia, compris- 
| ing that section of the state lying 
mainly east of a line drawn north and 
south through the capital city, Rich- 
mond, is the birthplace of trucking in 
America. The farming lands are sus- 
ceptible to almost unlimited improve- 
ment. The 2,400 square miles of salt 
water contiguous to this section af- 
ford a magnificent business in seafood, 
the annual shipment valued at more 
than $3,000,000. 

2. Middle Virginia, extending from 
the head of Tidewater to the foot of 
the hills, is the finest general farming 
section in the state. Tobacco, wheat, 
corn, oats, grass and peanuts abound. 
The section is also specially adapted 
to dairy farming and hog-raising. Its 
natural water-power and factory sites 
are unsurpassed. 





3. Stretching from the banks of 
the Potomac along the eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


to the North Carolina line, is Pied- 
mont Virginia, with a soil of great 
natural fertility, rich deposits of min- 
eral wealth, fine pasture fields and wa- 
ter power of great value. 

4. Beyond is the Valley of Virginia. 
Its natural bluegrass land, the home of 
the stock raiser and dairyman; its 
heavy clay land, fat in fertilizer in- 
' eredients, always repaying the labor 

spent on them in crops of corn and 

wheat, and its nearness to the large 
markets have made this section fam- 
ous. 

5. Just west of the great Valley of 
a mountainous section, 
Appalachia or southwest 
This is pre-eminently the 





known as 
Virginia. 


‘stock-raising sectton-of the state. Fhe 


mountains of the section cover untoid 
wealth of mineral and coal. Seldom is 
found such pleasant blending of agri- 
cultural wealth and untold mineral de- 
posits, with unlimited water power, 
awaiting the command of genius and 
capital to further utilize it to commer- 
cial advantage. 
A Progressive State 


O HER endowment of natural ad- 

vantages Virginia has added co- 
Operative forces in an excellent school 
system, aiming to educate all of the 
children of all of her people in all use- 
ful branches; a better road system 
that has already added very materially 
to the state’s development and com- 
fort of her citizens; a health adminis- 
tration in line with modern ideas, 
making possible an enlargement of the 
state’s health activity commensurate 
with her progress in other lines; an 
Agricultural Department protecting 
the farmer against indifferent and 
adulterated fertilizers and at the same 
time providing a fund for the mainte- 
nance, support and extension of agri- 
cultural work and science; and a Mar- 
ket Division within the Department of 
Agriculture whose aim will be to apply 
the lessons learned in industry to the 
problems of agriculture. 

With such potent influences at work, 
the past decade of unusual progress in 
Virginia is but an earnest of her fu- 
ture. G. W. KOINER 

State Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Richmond, Va. 





Virginia Suits This Former Illinois 
Man 


CAME to Virginia ten years ago 
from central Illinois, near Peoria. 
I did not quarrel with my native state, 
for it is a good state. I was not re- 
quired to move, for I have lots of good 
friends and no enemies that I know of 


there. Was not invited to Virginia, 
only by reading advertisements,— 


hence what I may say will not be gov- 
erned by spite or remorse. I never 
expect to live in a more congenial, 
moral community,—until called hence, 
than we have here. 

In the September 30th issue of The 
Progressive Farmer Editor Poe says: 
“Somebody must lead; why not you?” 
Better school facilities were needed 
here: Eight years ago the “Some- 
bodies” were found, and a splendid 
high school of eight rooms was built 
and equipped. No, we are not asham- 
ed to have our children go amongst 
those who know something. Ours is 
an “accredited school.” We needed 
new church buildings: The “Some- 
bodies” were discovered and two fine 
brick churches were built. Our farm- 
ers’ locals, while not as aggressive 
as they should be, are awaking 
to their opportunities and will soon 
make themselves felt,—they only need 
the “Somebody.” 

Land here is naturally good, but it 
can be very rapidly put into the “ex- 
cellent” class by proper care and 
treatment, and the beauty of that is, 
the treatment consists of growing of 
legumes, which pay a good revenue to 
their owner, as well as improving the 
land on which they grow. 

DAVID HINDLE. 

Amelia Court House, Va. 


Made 40 Bushels of Wheat on an Acre 


OR my wheat I used land following 
corn and peas and cut the vines 


’ 





and stalks up with a disk harrow, 
then used 50 bushels of cotton seed 
broadcast per acre. I then broke 


deep and sowed one bushel of wheat 
to the acre and cut it in with my disk 
harrow and dragged over with a 
smoothing harrow. In March I sow- 
ed 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre. The yield was 44 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 

Then I broke the land and sowed 
three pecks of peas per acre 
made one and one-half tons of pea- 
vine hay. After selling the products 
and paying expenses, I cleared about 
$40 per acre and left my land in bet- 
ter condition than before. 


LaGrange, N. C. ©, TAYLOR. 


and | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dont Let Ae 


WITTE Engine should be compared only 
with engines selling for from double tothree 
times as much. uild the very best I know 
how, regardless of price and profit and sell direct 
from factory to user at factory prices. Nodealerss 


WITTE ENGINES Exper 


Experts 
are so good that the United States government, 
states, counties and cities buy them to run irri- 
gation works, a plants, water works, etc. 
where absolutely 7, Sopenaas le and economic: 
power is required. hen you buya TE 
you will get just as good an engine as the 


8, 12, 16 and 22 H- P. sizes in Stationary, Hand 
+ 83 rtable es and in styles to 


pn sene, Gas, ete. Pull 
60 per cent over rati 


tha, 
trial: 6-year 
sntee: cash or easy terms, | Ay big new free Book. 
low to Ju cngines, ete. 


WITTE ENGINE worRKs 
2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2351 Empire Bid Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAPPER 


We will have some Big Specials 
to offer Fur Shippers throughout 
one coming Fur son. It will 

ou to get your name on our 
mait = list at once. 








mi “house you ship to. Start 
Right. Ship your first lot to us. 
Our returns will convince you. 

Write today for our free book, 
“Fur Facts,” Price List, Tags and 
prices on Traps, Baits, Supplies. 


The Trappers Fur House 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. 


107 Abraham Bidz., St. Louls, Mo. 


i 1000 to 3,000 Bushels 


One Set Plates 

Letz Plates are self-sharpening, 
silent running, _ self-aligning. 
Running empty does not injure 
them. Outwear 3 to6 sets ordi- 
_ plates. Saving in plates 


D 1x 1e 
Grit nds 
e.grinder fhe § apna og 


“Soa Vine Hay and 
sk fine as flour in 
"Also fe genes Oats 
rage and grain 
Only grinder that 

Bee grind wet as well 

asdry. Distributed from 
Southern centers. y 
jal. Book free. 


LETZ MFC. COMPANY 


























Letz 


cessfully gr grind. 
Corn with _ 
one grindi 
= ao? 



















Backs 
Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood 
This is the cheapest saw made. 


Only $7. 90 saw frame to which 
@ ripping table can be added. 


















een gooeeny Mase 
~  Bive. Built to last; to do ‘hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
: » Pull & to % horse-power more than 
rated. 3 Months Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
1% to 22 H-P. Easy to start. No Cranking. No 
batteries. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
| ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO., 
1091 King Streot, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breedersin every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 































CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 
48 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 
Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


2» Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 60 years. 


pow: 23 atyles 
FREE TRIAL. 
= and farm 
machinery bargain k. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. M-38th and Filbert Sts. , Philadelphia 
Dept, L-3701-09 &. Ashland Ave., Chicage 
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THREE TO FOUR CROPS A YEAR 
IN EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA 





Native of Michigan Says This Sec- 
tion Has Immense Agricultural 
Possibilities 

FTER visiting nine different states, 
three years ago, I purchased 300 
acres of unimproved land, near Ash- 
ton, N. C., for our future home. I was 
born in Michigan and raised in the 

North but as long as I can remember 

I dreaded the cold winters, her deep 

snows and zero weather, and every 

winter for many years I declared that 
it would be my last winter in the 

North. 


The reason I like my section of the 
South is because I can raise three to 
four crops a year on the same ground, 
and the land will grow richer and bet- 
ter each year. We can sow crimson 
clover in the fall, pasture it during the 
winter and turn it under in May and 
will have $20 to $25 worth of fertilizer, 
mostly nitrogen, taken from the air, 
besides a large growth of 
is necessary to secure a large yield. 

The first week in May, 1916, I plant- 
ed corn and soy beans at the same 
time and in the same hill, and it pro- 
duced at the rate of over 9) bushels of 
shelled corn and 25 to 30 bushels of soy 
beans to the acre. 


® 


We plant and mature two crops Ir- 
ish potatoes a year; the first is planted 
in February, the second in July. Our 
sows produce two litters of pigs in 
twelve months and we can produce 
pork for a great deal less money than 
the great Corn Belt section of the 
West. It is remarkable how quickly a 
hog, thin in flesh, will fatten on sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, etc., and when fin- 
ished with corn and soy beans make a 
fine quality of pork. 

With scarcely an exception we can 
grow here all kinds of crops grown 
elsewhere and many crops that can- 
not be raised in the North. 

The South’s cotton crop for 1916, 
amounts to nearly a billion dollars, be- 
sides its other cash crops. What will 
her cash crops amount to when our 
many millions of acres of uncleared 
land are under cultivation and the 
country well stocked with cattle and 
dairies, and we ship East and North 
vast quantities of meats, dairy pro- 
ducts, etc. 

The Southern farmer has many ad- 
vantages over the Northern farmer. 
No long, cold winters. We can plow 
every day in the year except when it 
storms. We can pasture our livestock 
nearly the year round, and we do not 
have to furnish them with extra feed 
to keep them warm. Tuberculosis in 
cattle is scarcely known. 

I also like the Southern people, they 
are hospitable and courteous, kind and 
attend strictly to their own business. 
Our farmers and business men, will 
compare favorably with any other sec- 
tion. The North has good and poor 
farmers, also good and poor business 
men, so have we. 

We have many beautiful cities and 
villages and there is great improve- 


humus, | 


Buy Fruit Trees Only from Houses 
of Known Reliability 


ALL is here again and with it the 

usual swarm of unscrupulous fruit 
tree agents. When will all our good 
friends learn that it is unsafe to buy 
from concerns they know nothing 
about? That some have not learned 
this lesson is a fact to which the Mt. 
Olive Tribune calls attention in its 
issue of October 5: 

“Recently some so-called fruit tree 
agents have gone throughout Duplin 
and Sampson Counties, and perhaps 
portions of Wayne. These men claim- 
ing to represent certain Tennessee 
nurseries, succeeded in securing or- 
ders from several farmers for consid- 
erable shipments of trees, and then 
proceeded to get the trees anywhere 


they could—from any old nursery— 
being careful to tie the unsuspecting 
farmer with a binding contract to 
pay cash for the trees on delivery, 
the trees generally proving to be 
worthless. Inquiry then made of the 
State Entomologist of Tennessee de- 
velops the fact that he has no record 
of any such nursery as the agents 
claim to have represented. The re- 
sult is that the agent has hied himself 
away with the farmer’s hard-earned 
cash, leaving the farmer with a lot of 
worthless trees. 

“As many times as The Progressive 
Farmer, the best farm paper publish- 
ec in the South, has warned its read- 


ers to beware of such agents, it 
would seem that there could now 


hardly be found anywhere a farmer 
with little enough forethought about 
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him to allow himself to be a victim of 
the frauds practiced by so many of 
these unscrupulous characters that 
constantly infest the rural districts.” 

The thing for the farmer to do, 
therefore, is to buy from some com- 
pany of known reliability, preferably 
from a local concern. Managers of 
many local nurseries when they know 
the farmer and believe in his honesty 
will replace trees that have been 
planted properly and then failed to 
live. In buying from the “floating” 
agents such service can never be had, 
for they are like rabbits—you never 
see one twice, and if you did, you 
couldn’t tell it. 





If you have neighbors who do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe, 








26 Extra Features 
73 New Conceptions 







MID-YEAR 
MODEL 


20% Extra Value 


Due to Factory Efficiency 


HAA 


$6.62 Per 1000 Miles 


Bate- Built Mitchells Have Run 200,000 Miles 


Two Bate-built Mitchells have already ex- 
ceeded 200,000 miles each. One has to its credit 
Seven have averaged 175,000 


218,734 miles. 
miles each. 


Think of 200,000 miles. That is forty years of 
And at $1325 a Mitchell which 


ordinary service. 


cars omit. 


We include them all in the Mitchell 
without extra price, though they cost us this sea- 
son over $2,000,000. 


In the Mid-Year Mitchell you get a 22-coat 
finish. You get French-finished leather. 
get 73 new conceptions, all added within a year. 


You 





ment in farming. The Progressive 
Farmer and other agricultural papers, | 
agricultural colleges, the state univer- 
sities, the United States and state de- 
partments of agriculture are all doing | 
grand work. It is astonishing to see 
the improvement in farming that has | 
been made during the last three years. 

The Federal Land Bank, the a 
ional Warehouse, the National Grain 
Inspection and the Credit Union, | 
(State Codperative Banks) laws, will | 
be of great financial help to the farm- | 
er and will be well patronized. | 

We have our petty troubles, insects, 
pests, etc., the same as other sections. 
Our labor is not the best and the local | 
markets, have not been what the | 
farmer had a right to expect but meat | 
packing plants, creameries and can- | 
ning factories that are being built in | 
many sections, will correct many of 
these troubles and, too, many of the 
states have Bureaus of Markets, 
which are doing good work. 

FRANK L. FULLER. 
Ashton, N. C. | 


did that would cost $6.62 per thousand miles. 


Mr. Bate’s Lifetime Car 


John W. Bate has aimed in the Mitchell to 
give you a lifetime car. The Mid-Year Mitchell 
is his 17th model with this aim in view. It is 
the final result of 700 improvements. 


Part by part he worked for perfection. To 
every part he has given at least 50 per cent over- 
strength. Castings are almost eliminated. There 
are 440 parts which are drop forged or steel 
stamped. 

Chrome-Vanadium steel, costing up to 15 
cents per pound, is used to meet major strains. 
The Bate cantilever springs are so strong that 
not one has ever broken. 

The Mid-Year Mitchell, with its 127-inch wheel- 
base, weighs under 3000 pounds. It runs from 
16 to 22 miles ona gallon of 
gasoline. Yet the high-grade 


You get all the best new ideas which our de- 
signers found in 257 of the latest European and 
American models. 


Compared with other cars in this class, you 
get, we believe, at least 20 per cent extra value. 
And that is all due to our factory economies, 
worked out here by John W. Bate. 

This efficiency engineer designed all our new 
buildings. He equipped them with 2000 up-to- 
date machines. The reasult is a model plant, 
where our factory cost has been reduced one-half. 
That is the reason for the Mitchell extra values. 





You will want these extras in your car. You 
will want this strength and endurance. You will 
want these new ideas and touches. Go and see 
what they mean to you, at your nearest Mitchell 
dealer’s. If you do not know him, ask us for 

his name. 





materials make it the won- 
der-car in endurance. 


20% Extra Value 


A car of this grade has 
never before been sold at the 
Mitchell price. In addition, 
the Mitchell has 26 extra fea- 
tures —things which other 


127-inch wheelbase. 





$132 


For 5-Passenger Touring Car 
or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Body, $35 Extra 

Equipped with Demountable Top Only, 
$ Extra 
High-speed economical Six—48 horsepower— 


i Complete equipment, in- 
cluding 26 extra features. 


He will show you a list 
of great engineers — men of 
nation-wide fame—who 
bought the Mitchell for their 
personal cars. You will” 
gladly take their judgment 
on the best-built car. (124) 


F. o. b. 
Racine 


Mitchell Motors Company, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








FEEDS FOR HOGS 





Corn Alone Is Too Expensive—Some 
Supplementary Crops That Are 
Cheaply Grown 


HE swine industry of the South- 

ern states is advancing very rap- 
idly. Hogs can be produced as cheap, 
if not cheaper, in this section of the 
United States 
than in any other. 
Forage crops can 
be grown in abun- 
dance, together 
with a sufficient 
amount of con- 
centrates for fin- 
ishing the product 
for market. How- 
ever, the South 
cannot produce 
corn cheap enough to use it for fat- 
tening hogs without supplementing 
it with various other crops. 





PROF. KIDDER 


What forage crops will make the 
greatest and cheapest gains when used 
in conjunction with corn and peas? 
The Louisiana Experiment Station has 
come to the conclusion that oats, red 
clover, peanuts, soy beans, and sweet 
potatoes will produce probably the 
cheapest pork in the major portion 
of Louisiana. What is adapted to 
Louisiana in this line can be used in 
other Southern states, especially 
those bordering on the Gulf Coast. 

Three fields, besides the perma- 
nent pasture of Bermuda grass, white 


clover, and lespedeza, will be neces- 
sary if one grows the above crops 
in a rotation with corn and peas. 
Field No. 1 could be planted in corn 
and peas and oats after the first crop 
has been “hogged off’; field No. 2 
could be sowed to oats in the fall and 
peanuts or soy beans the following 
summer; and field No. 3 could be 
sowed to oats also to be followed 
with sweet potatoes the following 
summer. Rye might be substituted 
for the -oats. 

The oats and clover may be sowed 
separately or together. If sowed 
alone, the oats may be used for graz- 
ing purposes until the middle of Feb- 
ruary, when the clover should be in 
excellent condition for pasturing. 
This will allow the oats to make a 
grain crop. Further, the clover may 
be pastured until the permanent pas- 
ture is growing well and then the 
hogs transferred in order to allow 
the clover to be used for a hay crop. 
If sowed together, one field may be 
pastured during the winter and the 
other in the spring, getting a hay 
crop off the winter-pastured field. 
The hogs will make a good growth 
while pasturing on such crops and 
should be ready for the fattening 
period by the time the corn and peas 
are ready. 

The white clover in the permanent 
pasture makes an earlier growth than 
the Bermuda grass, and the lespe- 
deza will take its place during the 
summer and fall. Both early and 


late plantings of corn may be used in 
order to be sure of having plenty of 
feed until the peanuts or soy beans 
are ready. Then they will last until 
the sweet potato crop is mature. 
Corn or some other concentrate 
should be used in small quantities 
while the hogs are on the sweet po- 
tatoes. If any are ready for the mar- 
ket after the peanuts or soy beans 
have been pastured, they should be 
penned and fed corn for at least two 
weeks to harden the pork. Grain may 
be necessary at other periods, as the 
growth must be made while the hog 
is young. However, cheapness must 
never be overlooked. If the young 
pigs have access to oat, clover, and 
Bermuda pastures, together with 
some corn, the growth ought to be 
good. The other crops will put on 
the fat. A. F. KIDDER. 





Lost $1,500 on Poor Cows 


HAT unprofitable cows are re- 
sponsible for heavy losses on the 
farm where a profit might otherwise 
be expected is shown by the actual 
record of an Ohio farmer’s business. 
The same farm was operated under 
normal conditions one year after an- 
other, according to G. N. Dagger, of 
the Agricultural College Extension 
Service, Ohio State University. The 
size of the business was practically 
the same for the two years studied. 
The same amount of feed was fed 
each year, and the proportions of 
feed bought and grown were approxi- 
mately the same. By eliminating the 
unprofitable cows, however, the farm- 
er was able to raise the milk receipts 
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Ghe Standard of Value and Quality 
WeCan Deliver Your Fleetwood—Now 


It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that the Paige Fleetwood 
**Six-38"’ is the most popular 
light six on the American market. 

Up to the present time it has been 
absolutely impossible for us to 
supply the demand. Many pur- 
chasers have been obliged to wait 
thirty, sixty and even ninety 
days for their cars. And each 
month the ‘‘waiting list’? has 
been growing. 

But now our greatly increased pro- 
duction is helping the situation. 
Paige Dealers are now prepared 
to make prompt deliveries. There 
is a much coveted ‘‘Fleetwood”’ 
ready for YOU—if you will only 
takeadvantageoftheopportunity. 









Remember, we have repeatedly 
challenged any motor car manu- 
facturer in the United States to 
produce a car of equal weight 
and power that will show gaso- 
line, oil and repair records within 
20 per cent of ‘‘Fleetwood”’ 
records, 


It is a beautiful car—a wonderfully 
luxurious car. But—over and 
above all else—it is a strictly 
RELIABLE car. It is a true 
Paige every inch of it. 


So, why not see the Paige Dealer 
at once. Place your order just 
as soon as you possibly can. 
Don’t wait until it is too late to 
secure prompt delivery. 



















FAIRFIELD ‘‘SIX-46’’ SEVEN=-PASSENGER 
FLEETWOOD “SIX-38° FIVE-PASSENGER 


$1375 F. O. 
$1090 F. O. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
223 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


B. DETROIT 
B. DETROIT 
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' corn will balance a ration. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


per cow from $89 one year to $180 the 
next, and the livestock receipts per 
$100 worth of feed from $76 to $176. 
This made it possible for the farmer 
to increase the profit $1,500 on his 
farm in addition to receiving what 
the farm contributed toward the liv- 
ing and after 5 per cent interest on 
the investment had been subtracted. 
The year previous the farmer had 
lost money. 





Tankage and Oil Meal Cheapen Cost 
of Fattening Swine 


N “HOGGING down” corn, hogs 

should have access to tankage in a 
self-feeder. In this way they balance 
their own ration and save the labor 
of husking the corn and the feeding 
of the tankage by hand. Even when 
fed by hand, hogs should have a sup- 
plement of tankage or oil meal in or- 
der to stimulate the secretions and 
digestion and build frame work and 
muscle as well as make fat. Tankage 
or oil meal may be fed in a slop or 
dry in a trough. Either way is satis- 
factory. About one part of tankage 
to ten parts of corn will make a bal- 
anced ration while one part of lin- 
seed oil meal to every six parts of 





TICK TICKS 


HE Texas-fever cattle tick lays 
from 3,000 to 5,000 eggs a year. 
* oe * 


Ticks suck as much as 200 pounds 
of blood a year from a 1,000-pound 
steer. 

* * * 

Ticks reduce a cow’s milk 18 to 
42 per cent, a loss of 7 to 15 cents 
a day to the farmer. 

* oe 

Ticks get the benefit of part of 
every pound of feed, hay, and con- 
centrates infested cattle eat. 

a ee 

It costs the South $50,000,000 a 

year to board the ticks on cattle. 
* * * 


Driving cattle through arsenical 
dipping baths kills Texas-fever 
ticks and lets the animals grow.— 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. 











Young 
pigs and shoats need more protein 
than older hogs. As the hog grows 
older and fatter, the protein supple- 
ment may be decreased somewhat 
and good results secured—S. T. 
Simpson, Missouri College of Agri- 
culture. 





Sale Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to ane 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held, 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Oct. 24—Woodlawn Farms’ Annual Sale, 
Nashville, Tenn, 
HEREFORDS 
Nov, 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn, 
60 selected Herefords, 
JERSEYS 
Oct. 26—At State Fair, Dallas, Texas, C. M, 
Evans, Sales Manager, 
SHORTHORNS 


| Nov, 8—Frank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, 


Shorthorns. Louisiana State Fair 
Grounds, Shreveport. 

Nov. 23 and 24—H. C. Lookabaugh, Waton- 
ga, Okla. 

Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 


| they will keep us advised of sales, and we 


will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 





WHAT A WHOPPER 


The banquet had proved very unsatisface 
tory. The committee in charge, however, 
were hopeful as the guest of honor was intro- 
duced by the toastmaster, 

“Gentlemen,” said he in a stentorian voice, 
“we have with us tonight Professor Hax- 
worth, who will tell us some of his biggest 
and best after-dinner stories.”’ 

Amid rousing applause Professor Hax- 


| Worth arose. 


“Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen,” said 
he, “to begin with my biggest story, let me 


| tell you how thoroughly I have enjoyed your 





banquet.’’—Exchange, 





“Hey, Redney, look here! 
pounds more’n you!” 

‘Aw, g’wan, y’re cheatin,’ Skinny! Youse 
got y’r hands in yr pockets!”"—Exchange. 


I weigh three 


























Saturday, October 21, 1916] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
PI nc + 130 e » 196 0. 1. C. 
SELWYN FARMS QR) qiap— DISPERSAL SALE” —iian| Ores 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 'TwoO.LC.Hogs wine 1863 








OF 
THE EWELL FARM JERSEY HERD, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1916. 
= pair of famous O. 


Register of Merit cows. Sires with daughters in the pair of famous O. I. C. “ 
Register of Merit; and heifers, bulls and calves of to icet applicant. We aco the NS 
excellent type and quality. For catalogs, address, | Sa pare Deed lenge be Channa moore 


PERCY BROWN, EWELL FARM, SPRING HILL, TENN. All Foreign Shipments 
Please mention this paper. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 
We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
g | years and have never lost a hog 
Lee’s Premier Pee cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 


with cholera or any other con- 
his dam sold for $1 
FALL COWS. 


tagious disease, 
Keystone. Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Can furnish a carload due to freshen 
October and November. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
High Grade Jerseys and Holsteins 


All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Carload of High Grade Heifers from six 
to eighteen months old. 


Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South, 

Registered Jersey Bull Calves. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 


DIGGS FARM, Rockingham, N. C. 


Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feedi: ing scrub Laws 


Roger. Two of our O, I. + 
weighed 2806 ry 
Ibs. Will ship yousam- 































Write—to-day= 
for Free Book, ‘‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O, 

















0. L C’s and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 

sows. Young herds a specialty. No 
akin; prolific; large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH,  Sciota, Mlinois. | 


0.1. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
ages of the very best breeding. 
200 lb. bred gilts $40 service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
— 

Bedford, Va. 











OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM.NC. 

















boars — sows. Pairs mated no 
akin. All from heavyweight prize- 
winning stock. Probably the largest 
( also the most uniform herd owned 
oe by any individual in the South. 

Write me. R.Q. OWEN, R.F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


——HOLSTEIN MILK 


Handsome bull calf, of Ormsby-Segis breeding, 
born May 23, 1916. One-half black and one-half 
white. Dam has a record of 16.2 pounds butter 
and 371.5 pounds milk in 7 dave. This line 
of breeding is producing the World’s Champions. 
First check for $50 akes him, crated. 


J.J. REID & SON, 
KENTUCKY SADDLERS OF QUALITY | O°c7°™°"°e Wisconsin 


“The Horses You Want are Here.’”’ 


It matters not what your requirements are, we can supply you safely Both sexes of va- 
and satisfactorily with mares, geldings, stallions, and young things, at Kentucky Holsteins rious ages; tuber- 


first cost—breeders’ prices. We prepay freight and guarantee safe de- | ———"">—_ culin tested. Splen- 
livery. State fully your wants in first letter and receive detailed de- did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
scription by return mail. 


. WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, '° 

THE GLENWORTH FARMS, Burgin, Ky., ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner. sneton 3 
: se i Large assort- 
ae py ae A Glenworth Guarantee is Good. BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN ment fomales. 
Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter ) sitet “Siciaahuit'caes Sith heats eh 


Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 











BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


BERKSHIRE | 


Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of 
the breed, strong, vigorous animals, having size, 
quality and individuality. I absolutely guarantee | 
everything I ship to be satisfactory in every re- 
spect. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES pica woop. 


Service boars, weighing 825 to 400 pounds at nine 
months in breeding condition. Unrelated females 
bred for fall litters. The big, long-bodied, pro- 
lific kind. 

8. C. & 8.B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 






























Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 










































DUROC-JERSEYS 
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Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are pienty. The 


































































































Hampshire has become a market topper in every | ~—. Bb alte 2 a JERSEYS ~ ‘cna setae 
market. If you would like free information and 
Pie literature on the Hampshire Hog, address, 
RIVAL’S DEFENDER No. 58425 . RAVENWOOD STOCK FARM 
KIMBALL FARM can furnish anything desired in E. C. STONE, Secretary, REGISTERED JERSEY ATTL 
registered DUROC-JERSEY HOGS from a single pig Hampshire Record Association, c E 
to a carload. We pay especial attention to roorigeons 703 E. Nebr. Ave... PEORIA, ILL. REGISTERED DUROC HOGS 
foundation herds properly mated, of the best bloo Of more than 400 Jersey herds in the United 
lines of the breed. Have just delivered in one order ’ WE EXPECT TO SELL OUR SUR- Stat n authenticated test we ked f r 
pre “tell coxlande all .selected and registered for WE CAN T AFFORD TO DISAPPOINT YOU PLUS HEREFORD CATTLE each Tine ana Ga aunts May a sakes of tone Ge 
foundation stock. If you want the best, write us. year through our own auction ring, and ~ + — : gh ry a pan = a . ous con — on cesar ue eenee EAU me pee ween - 
Friday, November 24th, 1916, at Nashville, Tenn. ulls an emales (a few Polied). Catalog from oun a e have cows that have milkec 
; more than 1,500 is lk in 30 d Ww 
KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N.C F. W. GILESPIE, Secy., ie seventy ae ie aoe ae had’ 25 ine 
Middle Tenn. Beef Breeders’ Ass’n., GALLATIN, TENN. averaged more than 2 pounds butter per day for 
van ae os Sad and June. 
| $ + 7 = ew bulls ready for service ut f above cow 
QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES | Pe re en pureed DARD | Tamworths. om er ee Brg yes ane d ee : son of Oxford You’ Do, rat $100, 
| . | reasonable prices. All well bred and none but Sieg tk bate ae by sons of Defender and 
' Mule Foot Hogs, || good individuals offered for sale. Instructor’s Perfection. 
Durocs \ — soleeue. ee vA my £. © For information, write, 
’ . J, Lybroo gr ston-Salem N 
HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD  Aberdeen-Angus | J. A. STANLEY & SONS 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 ‘ Bulls. HAMPSHIRES SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 De. Wa. B. Dormea, | | OO eee 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 Nashville, Ark. ‘ Hampshire Swine 5 HORTHOR 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 One of Dr. Dormon’s 750 1b. Mule Foot Sows. Vigorous, weLt crown | ~ anne NS 
Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you Ig 8 yy ae USE A SHORTHORN berger il 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size POLAND (CHINAS both sexes; registered; pedi- you more scale and bone and more pounds of neah foe 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. POO IP SEN AIRES GS LEO ae gree with each animal. a given amount of feed than any other breed. 
Write me JOU ERDS IN come and see one Prices Reasonable BM a RBS Aa Recent bull ete not ae 
: duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
of the B OE PC CELEBRATED I AS | DAVID MORTON, will be quickly salable ata zauch highe® nice ita 
* Rural Route 3 you can get from a dairy bred bull. 
J. W. HODGE - = s ELKO, GA. BIG TYP OLAND CH N | a h, Miss i Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
Big Type With Big Quality Savannah, Sissouri. your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
wee Bale: = poes Pigs. aise J pg Teotes zs | of ee Pe aenr, Pe on flesh readily, and 
ng Hing umbo anc ig mooth adley and yie as a libera ow Oo mi 
DUROC JERSEYS out of the largest, smoothest ASGn in the arith | ABERDEEN- ANGUS The Shorthorn always works improvement. 
© If you want & top boar that is big and, smooth, || ~~~ Seis es Stated ae ERICAN, SHORTHORN SAEEDERS ASS’N., 
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“3 ey “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
ie ~ he reads it or not.” 
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EATURES of next week’s Progressive Farmer 

will be “A Success Talk for Boys,” by Dr. Chas. 
W. Dabney, President of the University of Cincin- 
nati; “How to Fight the Boll Weevil,” by B. L. 
Moss; “Organizing a Sewing Club,” by Mrs. Hutt; 
and an illustrated article on “Harvesting and Stor- 
ing Sweet Potatoes.” 





——— 
em 





ATIONAL farm loan associations are proving 

popular in South Carolina. Commissioner of 
Agriculture E. J. Watson writes us that from five 
to eight per day are now being formed in South 
Carolina. He adds: “We have something like two 
hundred either formed or in process of formation, 
and I think I am safe in saying that those actually 
formed now number about a hundred and twenty- 
five.” 





ET us say here, enthusiastic as we are about the 
agricultural possibilities of the South, that in 
this Homeseekers’ Number we are holding our- 
selves and our contributors strictly to the facts, 
and that every overdrawn or too flowery letter 
has very promptly gone into the waste basket. 
The truth is all we need to tell, and when the world 
knows the truth about the South this section will 
lead all others in agricultural development and 
progress. 





HE general condition of all crops in the United 

States on October 1 was reported as 5.5 per 
cent below the average of the last ten years—94.5 
per cent of the average. In the Southern states 
the condition of all crops as compared with the 
average (not normal) was as follows: Virginia, 
107; North Carolina, 91; South Carolina, 80; Geor- 
gia, 89; Florida, 91; Tennessee, 101; Alabama, 63; 
Mississippi, 69; Louisiana, 101; Texas, 96; Okla- 
homa, 82; Arkansas, 92. 





INCE printing the names of the first sixteen 

counties taking the cotton grading service of- 
fered by the North Carolina Division of Markets, 
five more have been added. The honor roll of 
counties in this respect now stands as follows: 


Wake, Craven, Cabarrus, Robeson, 
Edgecombe, Pint. Sampson, Vance, 

Nash, Onslow, Cumberland, Beaufort, 
Wilson, Mecklenburg, Lenoir, Washington, 
Halifax, Cleveland, Greene, Northampton, 
Warren, 





EMONSTRATION Agent Byars of South Caro- 

lina, in discussing the agricultural excursion to 
east Tennessee mentioned elsewhere on this page, 
says: “Some of our party stated that they went to 
Tennessee to learn how to fence to keep cattle and 
hogs from breaking out of the pasture, and found 
that the way the farmers there did it was to make 
the pasture so good that the livestock would not 
want to get out.” It is certainly time for some of 
our farmers to find out what a pasture is. Some- 
body once defined a Southern pasture (?) as “a 
fenced-in place where grass doesn’t grow.” 





HERE has been quite a shake-up in Georgia 

agricultural leadership recently. First, Mr. J. 
D. Price, for several years State Commissioner of 
Agriculture was defeated in the primaries by Mr. 
J. J. Brown, formerly, we believe, President of the 
State Farmers’ Union. Then Prof. R. J. H. De- 
Loach, Director of the State Experiment Station, 
announced that he will resign November 1 to ac- 
cept a position with Armour & Co. And now Mr. 
Price has been elected Director to succeed Mr. 
DeLoach, effective January 1. And from November 
1 to January 1, Horticulturist H. P. Stuckey will 
be acting Director of the Station. 





Ts NINE North Carolina counties — Catawba, 
Mecklenburg, Stanly, Union, Scotland, Ala 
mance, Bladen, Cabarrus, and Richmond—48,000 
people have been given the typhoid vaccination 
treatment. A total of 248 dispensaries have been 
held, these dispensaries being visited by 82,000 
persons, all of whom received instruction in mat- 
ters of health and sanitation. Thousands of pieces 
of literature were also distributed among the peo- 


ple of these counties and the cause of health and 
sanitation has been given an impetus that will be 
lasting. To defray the expenses of this work the 
county commisioners appropriated in each case 
from $400 to $600; and the State Board of Health 
offers similar facilities next summer to counties 
offering like financial codperation. 





The Rural Credits Law in a Nutshell 





HE rural credits law in brief provides— 
(1) That you may borrow one-half the value 
of your land; 

(2) That you may have from five to forty years 
to pay back the money, paying it back as fast as 
you please after five years; 

(3) That the interest rate can’t possibly exceed 
6 per cent and will almost certainly be less; 

(4) That each borrower buys a $5 share in the 
National farm loan association for each $100 he 
borrows, selling this back again when he pays up; 

(5) That all other liability is limited to 5 per cent 
of the amount a man borrows, there being no 
truth in the statement that he must assume gen- 
eral joint liability with other borrowers. 

If this plan interests you, sign the blank below 
and The Progressive Farmer will have further 
free information sent you. 





How to Check Anthracnose 
Ts GET rid of anthracnose in cotton, select 


next year’s seed not only from stalks free 

from the disease but also standing several 
feet from any diseased stalks. Then if the storage 
boxes or cotton gins you use have been used for 
anthracnose-infected cotton, clean them before 
storing or ginning your disease-free cotton. 

A test of three varieties at the North Carolina 
Experiment Station in 1913 shows how effective is 
this seed selection plan of checking the disease and 
how rapidly the disease spreads when seed select- 
ion is not practiced. In 1912 these three varieties 
showed anthracnose as follows: Summerour’s Half 
and Half, 25 per cent; Cook’s Improved, 15 per cent; 
Hartsville Long Staple, 10 per cent. Some seed 
from these fields were selected from disease-free 
stalks; other seed taken from the general run of 
the field. The following figures reporting yields 
from these two lots show the contrast in re- 
sults between selected and unselected seed the fol- 
lowing year: 

PER CENT OF BOLLS INFECTED 





Selected Unselected 
Seed Seed 
Summerour’s Half and Half...... | 4 | 45 
Cook's Timproved ......cceceseccs | 2 | 26 
Hartsville Long Staple........... | 2 i 14 





A Two-crops-a-year Climate: The South’s 
Great Agricultural Asset 


| ee sometimes assert that the South 





has the richest soil on earth, but it is not so. 

True, in limited areas in the South there are 
some exceptionally rich lands; but on the whole, in 
actual plant food content, Southern soils do not 
measure up with the Corn Belt lands. 

Southern soils average poor in nitrogen and hu- 
mus particularly, because of the warm climate and 
abundant rainfall. In the North, from October till 
May the winter cold locks in the plant food and lit- 
tle or no loss occurs; in the South, with mild, open 
winters, chemical changes are taking place in the 
soil nearly every day in the year,—vegetable matter 
is rotting, nitrification is taking place, and the 
abundant rains may be leaching out part of the 
plant foods thus made available. 

But the climatic conditions that make for poor 





FOR FREE INFORMATION ABOUT RURAL 
CREDITS LAW, MAIL THIS 


Editor The Progressive Farmer:—With my 
understanding of it, I should like to join a Nat- 
ional farm loan association. Without obligat- 
ing myself in any way, please have the proper 
authorities send me free literature and infor- 
mation, and advice as to how to proceed. 


Yours truly, 


Name *e 
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soils may also be used for their very rapid improve- 
ment. While if left bare all winter Southern soils 
may be wasting, there is really no good reason why 
they should be left bare. A crop of crimson clover 
planted in September or October serves as an ideal 
winter cover or soil-protecting crop, furnishes ex- 
cellent grazing for livestock, and is ready to plow 
under in April as a fertilizer for the corn crop to 
foliow. Using crimson clover in this way, the Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station in four years exactly 
doubled the yield of corn without using a pound of 
fertilizer other than the clover. Or, in the case of 
oats planted in the fall, it is easy to follow the grain 
with a crop of cowpeas, soy beans or Japan clover 
for hay or soil improvement. 

This ability of the South to grow two or even 
three crops a year on the same land is a tremend- 
ous agricultural asset,—an advantage to which the 
farmers of the South are just awaking. Thus, 
while to many parts of the South nature has not 
given a rich soil, she has provided a climate that 
makes it easy to make rich land and keep it rich. 
The extent to which the farmer in the South avails 
himself of the golden opportunity thus afforded will 
largely determine his success as a grower of profit- 
able crops. 





A New Form of Agricultural Education 





ORE than ever before educational work is 
now shaped in recognition of the sound doc- 
trine that “seeing is believing.” Or as Ten- 

nyson puts it, “Things seen are mightier than things 
heard.” The farm demonstration work is based on 
this idea, and gives the “ocular demonstration” on 
the man’s own farm. Now the “agricultural excur- 
sion” idea is also becoming popular. This means 
that the wide-awake farmer no longer waits for all 
the important demonstrations to be brought to him, 
but gets up and goes after them himself—in com- 
pany with other knowledge-seeking farmers. 

A fine case in point was the farmers’ excursion 
worked up in Anderson County, S. C., last month by 
Demonstration Agent Byars and Mr. Furman Smith. 
They took 176 farmers and farmers’ wives to east 
Tennessee to see the stock-raising and diversified 
farming there. First they saw the fields, livestock, 
and farm buildings of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station grounds at Knoxville, and the American 
Ballast Company’s lime plant there. Then they saw 
and studied a hundred Red Poll and Hereford cattle 
fattening on lespedeza at Col. Gid Strong’s stock 
farm at McMillan. Next they visited the poultry 
plants and poultry farms around Morristown, one 
of the great poultry marketing centers of the South. 
Then.a visit to the big canneries at Newport gave 
them another glimpse of what we may call agricul- 
tural business or agricultural manufacturing. Many 
smaller farms and places, of course, were visited, 
and the farmers received new light on crop-grow- 
ing, stock-feeding and breeding, dairying, poultry- 
raising, and many other problems. 

A trip like this is bound to do any group of farm- 
ers good, and we should like to see an “agricultural 
excursion” worked up in every county in our terri- 
tory next summer. This is a good thing for the 
county demonstration agent to interest himself in. 


A Thought for the Week. 


[ THE present day capital—and this is the 








curse of our actual economic society—is the 

despot of labor. The three classes which today 
form society in its economic sense are—capitalists, 
that is, the possessors of the means and imple- 
ments of labor, namely, lands, factories, ready 
money, the raw material; contractors, that is, the 
heads and initiators of labor, commercial men, 
who represent or ought to represent intellect; and 
workingmen, who represent manual labor. Of 
these the first class only is master of the field; it 
is his to promote, delay, or accelerate the labor at 
will, and to direct it towards certain ends. And 
his share in the profits of the work and the value 
of the production is comparatively determined; 
the location of the instruments of labor does not 
rary except within known and narrow limits; and 
time up to a certain point at least is his since he is 
not under the dominion of absolute want.—Joseph 
Mazzini. 








The resolution of a really determined man is the most ter- 
rific ram that ever battered the walls of circumstance,—Se- 
lected. 





——— 
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A CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 











An Address by CLARENCE POE, Editor The Progressive Farmer 














HE other evening I watched the sun set in a 

blaze of more than earthly glory, the splen- 

dor of western clouds opening up before the 
eyes of the poorest cabin-dweller a masterpiece 
of beauty such as no Titian or Raphael ever put on 
canvas for palace of king or queen. And as I 
looked the thought came to me that here is God’s 
message to men—here in the beauty of God’s sun- 
set, in the beauty of His flowers and flaming 
autumn-leaves, in the splendor of His sun and 
stars. 

And what can be the meaning of the beauty with 
which the Almighty glorifies the heavens but this 
—that He would have a like beauty prevail also 
on earth; that He would have His kingdom of 
beauty come here as there, His will of beauty 
done here as there. And if He would have the 
earth so fair in physical beauty, how fair, too, 
would He have the life of the beings He has created 
in His own image and whom He glorifies by de- 
scribing as His children, His human sons and 
daughters—how beautiful the life ef all in gov- 
ernments and institutions, in the relations of man 
with man! It was perhaps after watching such a 
sunset that Moses in the long-gone centuries 
prayed that a like beauty might prevail in the 
lives of men:—“And may the beauty of the Lord 
our God be upon us!” 

ad 


Visiting a Typical Laborer’s Home 


UT while God’s handwriting of splendor still 
glowed in the west that evening, my friends, 
I turned into an humble worker’s home where 
illiteracy, sickness, and poverty lay heavily on the 
lives of aging man, toil-bent woman, and growing 


children—preventable ignorance, preventable sick- 


ness, preventable poverty! Every day I see men 
and women wearing the purple of wealth who are 
not the equal of this old man in character, industry, 
oO: native ability. But when he goes to sign a rental 
contract, this old man makes his mark. A state that 
boasts of its civilization and its chivalry let him 
grow up in ignorance, and glorified the “personal 
liberty”’—what crimes have been committed in that 
name !—that enabled his father to let him grow up 
unlettered, all the wealth of knowledge that might 
have been his forever sealed to him! Preventable 
ignorance! How long, how long, shall we let the 
lives of human beings be blighted for lack of ade- 
quate educational opportunity? The great God’s 
first command was, “Let there be light,” and we let 
boys and girls grow up without light for mind or 
soul! 

And then the case of preventable sickness. In the 
house was a woman smitten with disease, and t3 
care for her was an old woman to whom also the 
schools had brought no light or leading. To the 
sick woman adequate medical knowledge might 
have brought healing on its wings but instead there 
was dependence on quack remedies and “old wives’ 
fables,” and the Commonwealth (boasting still of 
its civilization and its chivalry) permits unprincipled 
scoundrels to rob the neediest poor in their neediest 
hour with worse than worthless nostrums and pat- 
ent medicines! “Ah, if she had only been a wealthy 
woman in a time like this, you know she would have 
had proper medical treatment!” was the judgment 
of a visitor—and we know that the judgment was 
correct. 

Children, too, are growing up in the home—chil- 
dren as pretty, as bright, as attractive, as the chil- 
dren of the rich. But these children have had “no 
chance.” Moving from place to place, the leaders in 
local churches and schools have given them little 
or no attention, and the stricter schoo! attendance 
law that has come at last in some form has yet so 
many loopholes that they have escaped its benefi- 
cent compulsion. 

And there is another spectre haunting the work- 


‘ing hours for the gray-haired man—the spectre of 


been industrious; but the care of wife and children 
and the burden of “time prices”—that iniquitous 
term by which the commonwealth permits the rob- 
bery of the poor at ten times the legal rate of in- 
terest—these have kept him from saving more than 
a few dollars. He has no land, because no plans 
have been made by state or nation (until the rural 
credits act of this year) whereby men could get 
reasonable interest rates on long-time loans. And a 
vicious system of taxation has helped to keep him 
landless—a system which taxes the real estate of 
the wealthy at a mere fraction of its value while the 
little accumulation of the landless poor is taxed 
much nearer its full value—and a poll tax levied be- 
sides. 
of 


Some Real Issues for a Campaign 


HIS happens to be a true story. It also hap- 

pens, alas! to be an old story, a common story. 

There is hardly a neighborhood in all the 
South in which one cannot find similar families. 
And if our public men but had vision, if they were 
but ambitious to make themselves and their parties 
serve the real needs of their states, they could find 
in this typical tenant farmer’s home the index to 
some real issues for a campaign—issues as far above 
the petty squabbles of the ordinary campaign, the 
unreasoning glorification of one party and the un- 
reasoning abuse of the other—as the heavens are 
far above the earth. And here are some of these 
needed issues for a crusade against poverty: 


1. Better schools and compulsory attendance.— 
Every Southern state must provide longer school 
terms and compel every indifferent parent to send 
his children—no matter how high we hang or how 
deep we bury what was in this case the ancient 
fraud and fetich of “personal liberty.” And the 
schools must also teach the things that will help in 
doing farm work and housework and keeping one’s 
health, no matter what happens to the other an- 
cient fetich of “polish” and “culture” standing apart 
from life. And we must also have thorough-going 
demonstration work, extension work, and every 
other practicable educational agency for carrying 
science, skill and efficiency into the lives of grown 
men and women. 

2. Usury and Crop Liens.—Usury and all extor- 
tion in dealing with God’s poor, must be denounced 
and prohibited no matter under what name it ap- 
pears. The crop lien (“time prices” under it aver- 
aging 70 per cent per annum) is the most fruitful 
source of usury in the South and it must either be 
repealed outright--or if practicable—time-price 
interest limited to 1 per cent a month. And it will 
be better both for honest merchants and tenants 
that all gambling on larger profits be prohibited. 

3. Public Health.—Not only must we reform our 
public school curriculum so as to give adequate at- 
tention to health subjects, but there should be a 
medical inspection of school children, a public cam- 
paign against typhoid, malaria, hookworm and tu- 
berculosis. And sooner or later some plan must be 
worked out by which the stricken child of the poor 
may have as good medical and hospital attention— 
as fair a chance to win back life and health and 
strength—as the stricken child of the rich. And if 
this be “socialism,” make the most of it! 





4. Old Age Pensions.—It may also be dismissed 
as “socialism,” but the time is coming when some 
form of old age pensions will be inaugurated in 
every state—such a system as already in England 
eladdens each week the heart of every poor old 
man or woman past the age of seventy—and every 
man of generous spirit should wish to do something 
to hasten the coming of that day. 

5. A Just System of Taxation.—In nearly every 
state the poor man is assessed at more nearly the 
full value of his holdings than the rich man. “You 
don’t find a $150 mule assessed at $30, but you will 
find a $15,000 house assessed at $3,000,” as has been 
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old age. He has never dissipated; he has always 
said. And we must repeat again Mr. R. F. Beas- 
ley’s illustration—that horses were assessed in his 
county at $200, cows at $50, and corn and wheat at 
$1 per bushel—full value—while land was assessed 
at probably one-third of its real value. Large 
holdings also are usually taxed at a lower rate per 
acre than small holdings, whereas the reverse 
should be true. Provision should be made for pub- 
lishing the rate per acre at which farm lands in 
each school district are assessed, and the rate per 
front foot at which the land on each street is as- 
sessed. This will destroy favoritism and inequal- 
ity of assessment. And this still more fundamental 
matter must be constantly emphasized—that more 
and more of the tax burden must be put on in- 
comes and inheritances, especially inheritances. 

6. Encourage Home-ownership.—Then we should 
also have either some form of graduated land tax 
or else provision should be made for taxing a resi- 
dent’s first $1,000 of real estate at only half the 
rate at which holdings beyond $1,000 are taxed. 
This will tend to discourage large holdings and 
encourage small holdings. Better provision should 
also be made (as in Denmark) for helping tenants 
buy land, and the one vicious feature of our new 
National rural credits act whereby money will be 
lent to land-speculators to promote absentee land- 
lordism—this one bad feature should be repealed. 

a 
How Ignorance and Demagoguery Hinder 


the People’s Cause 

N OLD prophet long ago spoke of a time com- 

ing when a man’s enemies would be those of 

his own household; and this has been true in 
all times of those who labor. Ignorance among 
themselves has done them more harm than any 
machinations on the outside. They have suffered 
alike from unscrupulous men with a selfish lust for 
cifice, and from sincere and well-meaning men who 
advocated wild and impracticable schemes—men 
with a zeal for righteousness but not according to 
knowledge. 

Too often the men who toil put aside the earnest, 
faithful, practically conservative leader and take up 
instead the demagogue or the fanatic. It is easier 
to cheer and follow the man who denounces all the 
rich and presents a panacea that will cure every- 
thing at once, than it is to give proper backing to 
the man who knows that all progress is made by 
steps and that careful and practicable plans for 
gradual reform must be worked out. Only in pro- 
portion as the people become educated—a reading, 
intelligent people—will they be able to choose wise 
leaders and wise plans for their own redemption. 
And their finally victorious leaders will be men in- 
spired not by hatred of the rich, but by love for the 
poor; fired not by a desire to destroy the civiliza- 
tion we have, but to rear a nobler and a worthier 
one; anxious not to destroy individual initiative, 
but to stimulate it to yet greater achievement; 
making moderate accumulation honorable as the 
evident results of prudence and frugality while at 
the same time prohibiting inordinate wealth accu- 
mulated as the result of extortion and injustice. 


4 
The Call for Leadership 
UR generation is fortunate in that all over this 
and other lands there are men of high faith 
who have caught this vision, men who have 





enlisted in the crusade against poverty—a crusade 
whose success they realize depends both upon (1) 
increasing human efficiency and (2) eliminating so- 
cial injustice. And in the faith of a modern poet 
they cry to all others who would join them: 


“Dream the great dream, though you should dream—you 
only, 
And friendless follow in the lofty quest, 
Though the dream lead you to a desert lonely, 
Or drive you, like the tempest, without rest, 
Yet toiling upward to the highest altar, 
There lay before the gods your gift supreme—~ 
A human heart whose courage did not falter, 
Though distant as Arcturus shone the Gleam. 


The Gleam!—Ah, question not if others see it, 
Who nor the vearning nor the passion share; 

Grieve not if children of the earth decree it— 
The earth, itself—their goddess, only fair! 


The soul hath need of prophet and redeemer; 
Her outstretched wings against her prisoning bars, 
She waits for truth; and truth is with the dreamer— 
Persistent as the myriad light of stars.” 
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Try this 
for 10 Days 
in Your 
Own Home 


It is a most perfect re- 
producing instrument— 
a wonderful phono- 

raph, True and clear, 


g 
equi d with stent mechanism, an 
agree to play any kind of disc record 


made, 


Prove Cornish Quality — 
Let the PHONOGRAPH— 


Not a Salesman— 
es e 
Convince You of Its Quality 
Wesend 12 double disc records—24 selections— 
with it, and if at the end of the 10 days you wish 
to, youmay return it and get your money back. 
We sell at factory price and our terms are very 
liberal—we make them to fit your pocket-book. 
Write today for The Cornish Phonograph Booklet 
and full information regarding a purchasing plan 
that will greatly interest you and save you money. 
A postal or letter will bring it to you promptly. 


Goruish Go. Sawer 
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A safe, convenient antiseptic 
for home use in dressing cuts, 
bruises, sores, insect and ani- 
mal bites. 

Sold at drug and general 
stores everywhere. 

Write for illustrated booklet 
describing the 
various‘‘ Vase- 
line’’ Prepara- 
tions and their 
many uses. 
Mailed free on 
request, to- 
gether with 
**Vaseline’’ 
PosterStamps. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
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ready tomail! Also the 
second edition of my bi. 


























tors, 

Blown Gasoline 
K aS new & 
janure 


ies, 
ness, fencing, roo! 
mobiles, stock tan 


idles 

ks. ato accessories 
pacts mene ines, "house hold goods. 
rniture, complete 


of g 
mily. \& 
ite now! Save$200 to$500 on fall buying! 
WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
| 677 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 


siothing for for ev member of the fi 
Write 














QUALITY FIRST 





FALL SEEDS SEND FOR 
READY PRICE LIST 
Plant— : Plant— 


Onions, Radish, 


The _ Clovers- 
Collard, Cab- 


Crimson, Alfalfa, 
bage, Spinach, 5 Red and Bur; 
Irish Potatoes. Nae Abruzzi Rye. 
We specialize in ornate Onions. 

Special offer 12 packages assorted Vegetable Seeds for 50¢ 
J, STECKLER SEED CO., Ltd. New Orieans, La. 


GETA ete Fe 


1 40-lb. bed, 1 6-lb. peir 
Bivens. 1 pair full size 
lankets, 1 full size 
counterpane, retail 
value, $20. Reduced to 


68.92 for all 
$5.92, 40.1b. 


















<bED 


36-Ib. bed 
bed $6.92, pillowe $1 pair. : 

Mail money order @odey or 
write for catalog 
SANITARY BEDDING 60., Dept. 400, cen N.G 


“ROUGH ON RAT oF Die in the House, 


Unbeatable Exterminator. E tie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, We pos = “squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 250. 60c. 
Smalll5c. Used the World Over. Used by . 
Rough on Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL ‘Substitutes. 





59 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THROUGH US 

Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


money order—and it’s all 























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















LOVE BESIDE THE FIRE 


HE pride of autumn 
wooded vale and hill, 
The days are growing grayer 
nights are growing chill. 
Then, hey for home, and happy eyes, and 
joys that never tire! 
We'll face the worst that winter brings 
with love beside the fire! 





fades away an 


and the 


O, sweet as youth the springtime was, and 
fair were summer's bowers, 

And gaily flowed the pageantry 
tumn’s golden hours! 

With sadness from the hills we saw their 
sunlit days retire, 

But winter brings us back 
beside the fire! 


of au- 


again to love 


So bolt the door against the blast, 
start the cheerful blaze, 

And let us sit, sweetheart of mine, and 
talk of olden days, 

Of days when first vou woke in me the 
dream of young desire, 

When yet I hardly dared to hope for love 
beside the fire! 

—Denis A. McCarthy, “Heart 

Songs and Home Songs.” 


and 











THE HOUSEKEEPER’S CHANCE 
FOR MAKING MONEY 


The Wide- Awsilin Girls and Boys 
Learn That Each Thinking Woman 
Can Start an Income for Herself, 
and That the Country and the Farm- 
er Are the Best on Earth 


ee 


DO know that the farm woman’s 
life is more drab monotonous, 
fatiguing than that of any other 
class of women,” said Mary, rosy from 
her walk through the crisp, October 
air. 

“TY wouldn’t marry a farmer if he 
were the last man on earth!” announc- 
ed Alice, emphatically. “ld rather— 
Vd rather—Well! Just would not!” 

“It would not be so bad,” continued 
Mary, “if she had any share of the in- 
come or any way of earning her own 
money, but as long as the farmers put 
every cent in buying new land which 
they will never tend, just so long will 
the women have to work with the con- 
veniences of-Pharoah’s time. If we 
could only get a start, I’m sure that we 
could make some money of our own.” 

“What would you like best, Mary?” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret, | should love to 
raise flowers to sell!” 


Money in Flowers and Vegetables 
HY, I believe that you would be 
successful, Mary, with your 
splendid patience. You might begin 


| with a few pansy or sweet pea seed, 





which should be planted right now to 
be beautiful next spring; you could 
sell the cut flowers to the school girls 
and boys next year, or perhaps you 
might raise the pansy plants for sale. 
Many people put their flowers in store 
windows where they attract custom 
ers. Then you could have a bed of lil- 
ies of the valley and violets, for they 
sell well about Easter, and some fox- 
gloves or sweet alyssum to sell for ta- 
ble decorations. Your only expense 
would be the cost of the seeds and 
your time, as you have plenty of fertil- 
izer on the place!” 

“Aunt Margaret, I’m surely going to 
try it, and if the men will not plow my 
ground for me, lll - it myself!” 

“Miss Margaret, Mary is going to 
raise flowers, vei couldn’t 1 grow 
choice vegetables, such as lettuce, car- 
rots, spinach, parsnips and salsify, and 
we could get our customers togeth- 
er?” 
could, indeed, Martha. It is 
strange to me that more farm women 
do not do this, for there is always a 
market for them. A great part of the 
year they cannot be bought at all, and 
they are rarely fresh. They are not 
hard to raise and they bring good 
prices; they cost time and work, but 
the profit is so much when one gets 
established that a woman could hire 
her washing or other laborious work 
done while doing the congenial work 
herself. You could take the flowers 
and vegetables into town yourselves 
and thus get in touch with new pco- 


“VY Ou 


ple; you would enjoy it so much and 
would be surprised, too, to tind how 
nice customers can be when you talk 
with them yourselves. 

“There is one thing I wish 
you, and that is—Be honest! For that 
is the only way to build up trade. By 
being honest, ] mean, if you advertise 
your products as fresh, have’ them 
fresh or not at all; if your fruit or 
eggs are supposed to be a certain size, 
see that all in the lot are of t’ .“ size. 
Also give your customer v at he 
wishes, although you may think some- 
thing else is better, for it is said of the 
American that ‘He wants what he 
wants when he wants it!’ And, too, 
be sure never to disappoint a custom- 
er, for she usually is entirely depend- 
ent upon your word. It is always best 
to specialize in what you do best, and 
work up a reputation for that particu- 
lar thing.” 

Raising Chickens for Market 
THINK I could be most successiul 
with chickens, Miss Margaret.” 

“Good, Bessie. Of course almost ev- 
ery woman has her own chickens, but 
many do not think of them being 
much of a source of profit, when they 
can be made very profitable indeed. 
Many a boy or girl has paid his or her 
own way through school from chick- 
ens and eggs, caring for them 
school hours 


to tell 


after 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
MAKE A BABY YARD 


It Provides a Place Free From Drafts, 
Keeps Baby From Under Foot, and 
Costs Very Little 


a YOUR floors are cold and drafty, 
then I suggest that you make a lit- 
tle movable yard for 
to have the sides open so baby can see 
through, but if you cannot manage 
that, take a great packing box, put 
wheels or castors under the bottom, 
fold a warm quilt inside the bottom 
and tack or tie it down. Then cover 
the inside. This keeps baby off the 
floor, free from drafts and cold feet; 
you can pull him over by you, but he 
does not get under your feet when you 
are working. He can keep his toys in 
there, learn to pull himself up the side 
when he wants to stand, yet will not 
hurt himself when he falls, and, best 
of all, he can curl up and go to sleep 
when he feels like it. 

This is really not much trouble to 
make. If your husband is at all handy 
with his tools I am sure he will enjoy 
doing it. If he is not, you can buy 
four flat-top castors and screw them 
onto a packing box, which you can get 
from almost any dry goods store. If 
you can get one narrow enough to go 
through the doors it will be better 

If neither of you can handle tools, 
then a baby yard which mail order 
houses quote at from two to three dol- 
lars can be purchased, equipped with 
castors, padded and lined. 

Regular feedings, fresh air, plenty of 
pure water, protected abdomen, warm 
feet, head, and baby stands a 
good chance of being strong and well. 


baby. It is nice 


cool 

















A YARD FOR BABY 


“Jim Brown was making good with 
his until he invested his profit in a set 
of expensive chickens and lost them 
all; some died others didn’t lay,—and 
the rest weren’t the right kind to sell 
well for eating,” interrupted Dan. 

“Well, the disposition you wish to 
make of them would influence the se- 
lecting of a breed. For broilers or 
friers, select a heavy. fat chicken 
which matures rapidly. Should profit 
from eggs be your aim, would 
choose one of the slender-bodied lay- 


you 


ing strains and have them lay when 
eggs are high. A reputable poultry 
journal is a very necessary part of 


the outfit, and an eye alert to market 
demands must aid all other knowledge 
gained. Often people watch their pret- 
ty chickens die, one after another 

from some simple disease like limber- 
neck, when they could easily have 
learned the cause or cure for it. Two 
chickens saved would pay for a good 
farm journal. Poultry raising, like ev- 
erything else, should be begun on a 


small scale, then invest the profit— 
and experience—in more stock.” 

“Well, Edith, what is your strong 
point?” 

“T suspect that I will have to drudge, 
Miss Margaret; I am sure that I 
would not be successful in raising 
chickens or flowers,” replied Edith 
ruefully. 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, Edith makes 


the very nicest cakes, and nothing she 
(Concluded on page 18, this issue) 


Our Laundry 

T IS only a rough board house 12x10 

feet, a short step up from the 
ground. This house is just a few steps 
from the kitchen. The roof is rub- 
beroid, and there are three sliding 
board windows. We are intending to 
replace these with glass ones before 
cold weather 

In a convenient place inside of our 
house and back out of the draft from 
the door, we have a furnace built of 
rock strong enough to support the 
boiler. This boiler is an iron one two 
by four feet and holds fifty gallons, 
originally intended to stir molasses 
in. Into this we have a pipe running 
from the well forty feet away. We 
have not dug the ditch yet for the 
pipe under ground. We will get it 
done before cold weather. Again, we 
have not put in our pump yet, so we 
drew the water and empty it into a 
barrel, supported with a box under- 
neath for elevation, on the well curb- 
ing. 

Flues from the furnace carry off 
the smoke. We use a good washing 
machine and wringer and have a gas- 
oline iron, but we use the old-fash- 
ioned ones most. 

I hope that those of your readers 
who cannot afford a better laundry 
than ours, can have one as good. I 
would not take anything for mine. 


MRS. J. EMMETT HOWELL. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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Saturday, October 21, 1916] 
THE THREE C’s OF MILK 





Keep Milk Clean, Cold and Covered 
From the Time It is Milked Until 
Consumed and Many Babies Will 
Escape Second Summer Trouble 


LEAN milk is not milk that looks 
\& clean or seems clean, but milk to 
which bacteria do not gain entrance. 
Every particle of dust that flies 
through the air or drops from the ud- 
der of a cow is an airship for germs; 
every fly is a source of pollution; ev- 
ery bit of mold is a possible danger. 

Milk that sours quickly certainly 
has bacteria in it. If it is kept free 
from bacteria, if it is cooled very 
quickly, either by ice or by being 
over tubes or being stood in running 
water, and is put in vessels that have 
been thoroughly scalded and still it 
goes sour and your babies get sick, 
then the thing to do is to bring the 
milk to scalding but not boiling tem- 
perature. Let it remain so for 20 min- 
utes, then instantly pour it into bot- 
tles that have been thoroughly boil- 
ed in soda and water; cover and put 
without delay into the coolest availa- 
ble place. Under no condition should 
milk that is intended for babies be 


days, have a surprise of an unexpect- 
ed fruit dainty, such as an orange, a 
gelatine fruit mold, or candied or- 
ange peel. 





A Book Party or Social 


ACH guest is asked to represent 


the title of some book. The guests’ | 
On arriving, are paired off in some in- | 


teresting way which is in keeping 
with the character of the evening. 
Matching quotations or book titles 
which have been cut in two, or 
matching titles of well-known books 
(preferably books not apt to be repre- 
sented) with the names of their au- 
thors, are appropriate means. 

Each couple receives pencil and pa- 
per, and together they guess the 
books which the others represent. A 
prize of a box of candy may be given 
the couple guessing the most titles 
correctly, and a pair of A B C books 
as a booby prize to the couple with 
the smallest list. To the person whose 
book remains unguessed a book may 
be given. If more than one remain 
unguessed, or if all are guessed, the 
book may be awarded by vote to the 
one whose representation is clever- 
est. 














7383—Boys’ Knickerbockers—Cut in sizes 4 to 14 years. 
or without the fly. 
7579—Girls’ 


and Misses’ Gymnasium Suit— 


years. The bloomers are full and are plaited 
form. 

7582—Boys’ Shirt—Cut in sizes § to 16 years, 
this shirt. 


M, 10—Boys’ Scout Suits—Cut in sizes 4, 8 and 
style, the trousers are of knickerbocker 
Price of each pattern 10 cents. 





7579 


This garment may be made with 


Cut in sizes 10, 12, 
at the belt. 


14 and 16, 18 and 20 
The blouse is of Middy 


Madras, flannel or percale can be used for 


12 years. 


y The coat of this suit is in military 
design. 


Address, Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





left in an uncovered pitcher, pail or 
pan. 

If one can get a little ice only now 
and then and there is a fireless cook- 
er, put the ice into the fireless cook- 
er and lay the bottles of milk on the 
ice. A pan that is set in water, as 
in a shallow spring or stream, will 
remain much cooler if a large cloth 
is thrown over it, the ends dripping 
into the water. Evaporation from the 
wet cloth helps to carry away the 
heat. 


Milk is nature’s best way of getting 
lime and other mineral salts to little 
children for bone-making material, 
but a child’s love of milk is some- 
times ruined by putting the milk 
where it will absorb such odors as 
fish, cabbage or onions. Be very care- 
ful. 





More Fruit for the School Lunch 


HE lightbread sandwich is the 

best one food. for the school 
lunch for the reason that it may be 
filled with ground meat, cheese, egg 
or nuts, and the child is least likely 
to tire of it. All kinds of jams, jel- 
lies and raisins can be used for fill- 
ings. 

Next to the sandwich comes the 
fruit. Have in the lunch basket a little 
fresh fruit for the child to eat before 
the lunch. It clears the throat and 
stimulates the digestive juices. Have 
also a covered glass or large mouth 
bottle in which to always have some 
kind of cooked fruit for dessert—one 
day it may be apple sauce, the next 
day jelly and the next stewed 
prunes or dewberry jam. In them 
the child gets the mineral acids for 
her bone growth and digestion, and 
also fruit sugar for vitality. 

Dates are well liked by children, 
and so are prunes as a substitute for 
candy. Take out the stone, tuck in a 
nut and roll the whole in sugar. 

And on special days, such as birth- 


__In the invitations the hostess may, 
if she thinks it advisable, suggest to 
each person different titles which 
might be represented. A book cata- 
log or library list will furnish endless 
suggestions. Only well-known books 
should be chosen. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 

Five little Peppers and How They Grew.— 
Pepper-bush with five fruits, 

Lavender and Old Lace—Lavender dress 
trimmed with old lace, or merely pieces of 
the two materials pinned together, 

Nicholas Nickleby—Two nickels on a card: 
us written under one, B under the other. 

Pickwick Papers—Toothpick and lampwick 
fastened to newspapers. 

Seven Seas—Seven (C’s, 
other, 

Trail of the Lonesome 
tree trailing behind dress. 

Little Men or Little Women—Several small 
dolls, 

The Leopard's Spots—Pictured 
with arrows pointing to spots. 

The Clansman—KuKlux disguise. 

Much Ado About Nothing—A D O grouped 
around a very small cipher. 

Tale of Two Cities—Old fur tail with the 
names of two cities written on paper and 
tied to it. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. 

Quo Vadis—“Whither Goest Thou?” writ- 
ten on paper. 

The Inside of the Cup—Person carries a 
cup, looking into it. 

Scarlet Letter. 

The Masquerader—Wear a mask, 

Old Fashioned Girl—Hoopskirt, etc. 

Seven Oaks—Seven oak leaves. 


MRS. ALICE L. STANFORD. 


one inside the 


Pine—Small pine 


leopard, 





Table of Weights and Measures 


1 gram protein—4.1 Calories. 

1 gram carbohydrate—4.1 Calories. 

1 gram fat—y.3 Calories. 

1 kilogram—2.2 pounds. 

1 pound—453.6 grams. 

1 ounce—28.3 grams. 

To walk 1 mile on the level requires for 
@ man of average weight (154 pounds) 
energy equal to 59 calories, 

To ascend 100 feet (as in climbing a hill 
or flight of steps) requires energy equal 
to 15.4 calories. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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Food in warming closet kept 
| m 











oist and fresh. No dry heat, 











not throw heat in face of cook. 





Pipe behind closet. Out of the 
way. Easy to clean out. Does 














Two large cabinets instead of 
tea shelves, give convenient 


No cracks and corners around 
pipe for dust and grease to 
accumulate. 















receptacle and dish warmer, 








Hot blast fire box. Lin- 
ing very heavy, made 
in sections. Cannot 
warp and very durable. 
Consumes the gases. 


Heavy triple walls—asbestog 
lined. Holds heat inside and 
saves fuel. 
























Adjustable ovenslide. 
Rack can be raised 
or lowered. 











Ten gallon copper 
dir heating res- 
ervoir. Instant hot 
water,and doesnot 
interfere with 
oven's baking. 


Fasily cleaned out by remov- 
ing stopper from drain tube 
in bottom. 


Sanitary oven. Even 
temperature maintains 
perfect baking. 























Oven bottom heavy 
and rigid, always 
level. Bakes evenly. 


“Keeps Up the Fame of Southern Cooking” 






Elevated ash_pan, handle on 
the outside. Does not get hot. 
Easily cleaned 














12 Good Reasons Why a 


Your Range Should Be An 
ALLENSERBINGFSS 


“SOPPER 


RANGE 


—but the best reason of all is because it will quickly pay for 
itself over and over again in the saving of fuel and food. 
Princess Ranges are sold by the leading dealer in nearly two 

hout the South. yours doesn’t handle 
frogger ape! ole meng oli bet catalogue mailed FREB to 
any housewife. Address 


oo MFG. CO., 305 Tenth Ave., Nashville, aes 
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Ts 


VORY. 


PATO AUG 26.29 
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ECAUSE your work makes your hands 
dirty and grimy, do not think that you 
must use a strong, alkaline soap. If you 
trust to Ivory Soap you can have hands both 
clean and smooth. 





For then you have a soap of such high grade 
and therefore of such high cleansing value, 
that it needs no help from alkali, acid or grit 
to keep your hands spotless. 


And because of the absence of these harsh 
ingredients, it can be used as often as you 
wish no matter what the condition of the 
skin, without doing anything but good. 





PPTL TLULUTUU LUNN UU TILIUUUUUUUIIUUCLELWUUCLLL ECL LLL coc ccoL LPL CL 


IVORY SOAP [fae 99% PURE 
IT FLOATS 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
ecription for one year each if sent in tee 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club ef three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a sa 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


$9,000 offered for certain in- 
ventions. Book “How to Obtain 

a Patent” and “What to Invent” 
h sketch for free report 





A ame | 


have 





expense. 
Patent Atty’s 


7 CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 
Est.20 Years. 1076 F St.,Washington,D.C, 

















- $1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 
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Big Bargains In 


ROOFING 


Siding—Ceiling—Wall Board— § 
Paints—Garages » ry. | 





















Write at once eo 
ing Book gs alge eseribe 
Roofing and Buil.ting Material at 

ng and Building Mat 
Rock- Bottora 


We are the largest fi 

e are mane ‘ac- 
turers of Iron and Stee! [4 
in the world. ne sell ‘aheeet to 

you—saving all unnecessary ex- 
pense-—and PAY the FREIGHT 
te your station. Get our low fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices 


EDWARDS 


Reo Metal Shingles 
cost less, yet outwear three ordi- 
nary roofs. Absolutely proof 
against the elements. All joints 
and seams are water-tight, be- 
eatise the Edwards Patented In- 
terlocking Device makes them so. 
a warping. breaking or buck- 
are driven through 
hol es which are covered by upper 
layer. This makes them perma- 
nently weather-proof. Ha 
Edwards Exclusive psn 8 oor ee 
Tightcote Process °roccs 
rust-proof. Not a pin point space 
of steel exposed to the weather. 














Garage $69:50 and Up 
Wide vette of styles, all sizes 
of Portable Fireproof, Metal 
Garages, $69.50 and up. _Low- 
est prices ever made. Postal 
brings Big Garage Catalog free. 


Edwards Products Siand the , 
Galvanizing Test 7 


Take any other galvanized steel] 
bend it back and forth — 
times, hammer down each t 
and you’ll be ableto flake off nee 
scales of galvanizing. Apply this 


Samples & 
ind l 
test to Edwards Galvanized Metal | Roofing Book 
Roofing—you’ll find no flaking. 


FREE Roofing Book f——" =“. whe ove | 
otes Rock-Bottom wards 

Factory Prices on / Manutactur Ing Co., | 

Roofing. Sid Wall pg hg Street 
e ine. 

board,e' Please Send FREE_ samples 

for it. iethe ef c ‘s 








tigguat a F hoe | Prices and Wor 
iggest 


ing Book No. 1074 
Aes Je og 
Send coupon 
for Biok NAME. .cccccccccccccccccccccscceccccces 





No. 1074 
Reeeed MMM iicaiscaiwssiccsrcioresrvmcene 





¥ 
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This Graduated Tie-Space 


means a uniform space in 
which your tie will easily slide, 
whether your collar be large 


or small, wide or narrow. It’s an 
exclusive feature in 


DEWEL| 


S L! COLLARS 


This generous, uniform space is the re- 
sult of a patented method of cutting and 
joining the collar top and band. 
Better demand SLIDEWELL, 
15centseach $1.75 per dozen. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, New York. 








i Highest prices paid—prompt returns, 
3 col ading. Oursueccess—44 years 
VoaAsS aling in America’s greatest fur 
BUYERS oF RAM FURS ans more money for your furs. 
Before you send a shipment to anyone get our reliable fur 

zepoee and price list’ Supply catalog and shipping tags ab- 
, solutely Baba erfiela’s Animal Baits a e gual aranteed— 

$1.00 eee bottle, Tra ywe hts pr 
anor SUMMERFIELD & CO., ST. LOUIS, “Mo.. U.S.A. 
“One Reliable Fur House" ite Todav 


TRAPPERS ru uss 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum; Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for kree Price List and —, 


of fair 





ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept.1 St. Louis, Mo. 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


_the elder people, 


| ways deals with the 





| WHY 1 GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Fourteen Reasons Why It Is Well for 
People to Come Together Every 
Sunday 


ol AUSE it is a good influence. 

2. Because it lets people know I 
stand for the church. 

3. Because I learn 
sons. 

4. Because I learn the stories that 
are of interest to all the world, and, 
sooner or later, I will have the chance 
to pass them on. 

5. Because one who knows the Bi- 
ble cannot be ignorant, and to learn 
the simple interpretation of it gives 
me ideas I would never get otherwise. 

6. Because people learn lessons of 
the world for six days. Why not learn 
lessons of spiritual and moral life the 
seventh? 

7. Because anything that brings 
people together in a good cause is to 
be desired. 

8. Because church is primarily for 
but the young can 
get much good from it; Sunday school 
is principally for the younger but the 
older can get very much from it. 

9. Because churches sometimes 
deal with doctrine which many do not 
comprehend; the Sunday school al- 
simple story of 
which: all can under- 


the Bible les- 


Christianity 
stand. 

10. Because the Sunday school has 
charts, pictures and other aids to the 
imagination and intelligence. 

11. Because the Sunday school will 
always be a sweet memory. 

12. Because it puts me in touch 
with the little children to whom 
Christ said, “Suffer little children”’— 

13. Because the sweet, pure word- 
ing of the Bible takes away my ig- 
norance of this English language of 
ours. 

14. Because if I stayed home I 
might be tempted to spend my time 
on cooking and other matters of tem- 
porary importance; if I go out to 
Sunday school my eyes see the glory 
of His firmament, my ears hear the 
music of His winged messengers, my 
spirit is fed and strengthened with 
the story of His word. 


TAKE THE NEIGHBOR TO TOWN 
WHEN YOU CAN 


| If Each of Us Women Would But 
| Pause and Think, We Could Make 











Room for Her Many Times 


pss OTHER,” said my oldest daugh- 
ter to me one day, “you often 
permit me to ask Joyce Roper to go 
with us in our automobile to church 
and to town, but why do you not ask 
Mrs. Roper sometimes? She never 
goes anywhere. Today when you sent 
me to her house on an errand she 
said: “I wish I lived in town for no 
other reason than that I could buy 
our clothes as we need them.” 
| “Thank you, Mildred,” I answered, 
| 


“your suggestion has put an idea into 
| my head and I am glad to act upon 
| it. Lam going to town tomorrow and 
| Mrs. Roper shall have an opportunity 

of doing her shopping. Why have I 
' never thought of asking her before?” 

At that moment my _ remissness 
pained me more than I cared to con- 
fess, and then and there I resolved 
that hereafter I would pause each 
day to think of what I could find to 
do. 

called up Mrs. Roper on the tele- 
phone and said, “I am going to Cam- 
| den tomorrow, and I want you to go 
with me.” In answering, the tones of 
her voice expressed even more pleas- 
| ure than did her words. Thus it was 
by the thoughtfulness of a little child 
that for several years following I was 
| the means of helping my good neigh- 
bor to do her buying and selling 
when she needed to do it the most. 
After this experience I kept a sharp 
lookout for opportunities, and I found 
m. Then I wondered how I had 
ever been so blind as not to see them. 
| Very soon I did more than merely 
| find them, I made them. So can you. 
MARION MOBERLY DURHAM. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 





How a Mother of Four Almost Killed 
Her Friend’s Baby With Cake and 
Candy 


HAD an experience several years 

ago which may serve to warn other 
people. When my second baby was 
thirteen months old, | was a guest for 
two days with a friend (mother of 
four children). 

My hostess warned the other guests 


against feeding my baby anything 
without my permission, explaining 


how careful I had always been with 
her diet. 

The “mother of four” said she had 
raised four to be older than my two 
and knew how to feed children. She 
took my baby to her room, fed her on 
cake and candy, not telling me what 
she had done until too late. The night 
after the baby’s feast she had acute 
indigestion, with high fever. That was 
the first time she had ever been sick, 
and it took weeks for her to fully re- 
cover. 

The woman who knew all about 
feeding children made my baby very 
ill. Perhaps her babies did stand such 
treatment, but they looked positively 
yellow, while my children had 
clear, rosy complexions. 

I know a mother who gave her baby 
strawberries, after her niece told her 
the berries would be apt to make the 
baby very sick, and in a few hours the 
baby was having convulsions. 

Will mothers and others, too, ever 
learn that a baby’s stomach is very 
delicate and cannot digest food that 
is only to be eaten by older children 
and adults? When the lesson of pro- 
per feeding of infants has been learn- 
ed and practiced, we will have a 
healthier race than we now have. 

MRS. W. J. G. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 


One Death in Three Is From a Pre- 
ventable Disease 

NE-third of the people who die in 

our state die of preventable dis- 


very 














eases. Manifestly a preventable dis- 
ease, in this day of intelligence and 


the sense of social responsibility, 
ought to be prevented. Mortality sta- 
tistics do not record the decrees of 
Providence. It is pure superstition 
to think so. And one-half of the ill- 
nesses which afflict us are likewise 
preventable. 

Ten times the number of the Ti- 
tanic fatalities is the number of ba- 
bies dying every year in the country. 
Two thousand of these just-lit life 
candles were puffed out in North Car- 
olina last summer. The infant mor- 
tality in our state is five times as 
great as in the state of Washington. 
Why? Lack of love? It is rather 
ignorance and carelessness in the dp- 
plication of scientific knowledge now 
everywhere available. 

Life is wasted among us 
ther in its short duration. 
age length of life in 
the sixteenth 


still fur- 
The aver- 
Europe during 


century was twenty 
years. In India to-day it is twenty- 
two. In Prussia and Scandinavia it 


is fifty-two. In the United States it 
is forty-five. And the extension of 
life is increasing in Northern Europe 
twice as fast as in this country. 
Even in the case of lives that are 
normally prolonged there is a 
ventable inefficiency 
of causes. 


pre- 
due to a variety 
The external physical con- 
ditions of life are often hard and de- 
pressing. It is only the life in the 
open which enables many _ tenant 
farmers to survive the attacks which 
their food makes three times a day 
upon their vitality. I wonder if 
North Carolina does not need schools 
of cookery more than schools of 
grammar.—From an address by Dr. 
W. L. Poteat, President Wake For- 
est College. 





A DEAD CIRCUS 


The other day a young woman 
took eight of her pupils through the 
of Natural History. 

“Well, my boy, where did you go with your 
teacher this afternoon?” asked the 
of one of them on his return. 

With joyous promptness he 
“She took us to a dead circus.” 


Museum 


answered: 
—Exchange, 


teacher 


mother 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Housekeeper’s Chance for Mak- 
ing Money 


(Concluded from page 16, this issue) 


put up ever spoils. Why couldn’t she 
make use of her talent in that way?” 

“You can, Edith. You can become 
a professional cake-maker, and pre- 
server and can for other people, too. 
Women would do more preserving 
than they do if they did not think it 
was more trouble than it is. There 
are several ways this work may be 
done: buying the fruit and sugar at 
wholesale and selling the products 
outright; going to others’ homes to do 
the work in their kitchens using oth- 
ers’ fruit and preserve jars and glass- 
es, and having them buy the sugar, 
charging a price only for the making 
and delivery of the goods. One woman 
made a great reputation putting up 
and selling ‘pin-money pickles. She 
began a few years ago in a very mod- 
est way, but soon her products be- 
came so popular that she built up a 
business making chow-chow, for 
which she got several dollars a gallon. 
The professional cake-makers make 
substantial cakes for feasts, dainty 
cakes for parties, and bread for all oc- 
casions. 

“Some women send their products 
to the fairs, and take prizes of from 50 
cents to several dollars, which help 
out a great deal. Sometimes one can 
sell her canned goods there, if one 
wishes; often are cakes and breads 
sold; and, too, a good trade in canned 
goods and preserves and jellies could 
be worked up, just the same as milk, 
poultry and chickens.” 

“Miss Margaret, when a woman 
takes all the care of the cows, milks, 
churns, and cleans all the dairy ves- 
sels, do you not think that she should 
have at least part of the money for 
the house and children?” interrupted 
rebellious little Alice. 

“T think she should have the say-so 
about where every penny of it goes,” 
she answered. “Now, I am going to 
give you a lecture—a real one about 
human beings. People are the same 
whether they live in country or town, 
and it takes all kinds to make a world. 
Little Alice here thinks men ought to 
be different. When she gets older, 
she will know that every one is capa- 
ble of making mistakes and frequent- 
ly does just as you and I do, but that 
he means well and is de ing the best he 
can according to his '.ght. You boys 
are going to make good husbands not 
because you are better than some [ 
know, but because your mothers have 
trained you better 

“As I see it, we women need to edu- 
cate ourselves instead of trying to ed- 
ucate our men. As we do so, we un- 
consciously influence everyone around 
us. If we want a sink and want to 
earn our money for it, we should edu- 
cate ourselves in sinks, pipes, traps 
and everything connected with it. We 
want to keep our money in the bank 
and not where it is ready to hand out. 
Next, we save for one thing, then an- 
other, and if the husband needs the 
money badly where is the woman who 
would not hand it over gladly, just as 
he would to us? She has had the joy 
of earning and of giving. 

“Mary, when your mother was a 
bride, I heard her say to your father 
as he was going to town. ‘Be sure to 
get the flint lamp chimneys, and if you 
get an army serge, it will far outlast 
the samples vou brought home.’ 

“"Now Amy, he answered, ‘You 
know more than I do about these; 
come with me to town and do the buy- 
ing while I do the selling” Today 
your mother can make a dollar go far- 
ther than any woman I know and your 
father is prosperous. She has earned 
money by helping her husband to be 
his best. Country people have a 
chance to be independent and healthy 
and prosperous according to their 
knowledge, energy and ability. The 
country is as the people are. Let’s go 
and frolic on the lawn and then to the 
woods for nuts to eat. We couldn’t 
do that in the city, you know. Hurrah 
for the country! One, two, three!” 
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CHAPTER XXX—(Continued) 


IMMY wet his lips determinedly. 
; ‘Well, ter begin with, Dr. Chilton 
come ter see Mr. Pendleton, an’ they 
talked in the library. Do you under- 
stand that?” 

“Yes, Jimmy.” 
was rather faint. 

“Well, the window was open, and I 
was weedin’ the flower-bed under it; 
an’ I heard ’em talk.” 

“Oh, Jimmy! Listening?” 

“Twa’n’t about me, an’ ’twa’n’t 
sneak listenin’,” bridled Jimmy. “And 
I’m glad I listened. You will be when 
I tell ye. Why, it may make Polly- 
anna—walk !” 

“Jimmy, what do you mean?” Miss 
Polly was leaning forward eagerly. 

“There, I told ye so,” nodded Jimmy, 
contentedly. “Well, Dr. Chilton knows 
some doctor somewhere that can 
cure Pollyanna, he thinks—make her 
walk, ye know; but he can’t tell sure 
till he sees her. And he wants ter 
see her somethin’ awful, but he told 
Mr. Pendleton that you wouldn’t let 
him.” 

Miss Polly’s face turned very red. 

“But, Jimmy—I—I can’t—I couldn't! 
That is, I didn’t know!” Miss Polly 
was twisting her fingers together 
helplessly. 

“Yes, an’ that’s what I come ter 
tell ye, so you would know,” answer- 
ed Jimmy, eagerly. “They said that 
for some reason—I didn’t rightly 
catch what—you wouldn’t let Dr. 
Chilton come, an’ you told Dr. War- 
ren so; an’ Dr. Chilton couldn’t come 
himself, without you asked him, on 
account of pride an’ professional et— 
et—well, et-somethin’, anyway. An’ 
they was wishin’ somebody could 
make you understand, only they 
didn’t know who could: an’ I was 
outside the winder, an’ I says ter 
myself right away, ‘By Jinks, I'll do 
it!’ An’ I come—an’ have I made ye 
understand?” 

“Yes; but, Jimmy, about that doc- 
tor,” implored Miss Polly, feverishly. 
“Who was he? What did he do? 
Are they sure he could make Polly- 
anna walk?” 

“IT don’t know who he was. They 
didn’t say. Dr. Chilton knows him, 
an’ he’s just cured somebody just like 
her, Dr. Chilton thinks. Anyhow, 
they didn’t seem ter be doin’ no wor- 
ryin’ about him. ’Twas you they was 
worryin’ about, ’cause you wouldn’t 
let Dr. Chilton see her. An’ say—you 
will let him come, won’t you?—now 
you understand?” 

Miss Polly turned her head from 
side to side. Her breath was coming 
in little uneven, rapid gasps. Jimmy, 
watching her with anxious eyes, 
thought she was going to cry. But 
she did not cry. After a minute she 
said brokenly: 

“Yes—lI'll let-—Dr. Chilton—see her. 
Now run home, Jimmy—quick! I’ve 
got to speak to Dr. Warren. He’s 
upstairs now. I saw him drive in a 
few minutes ago.” 

A little later Dr. Warren was sur- 
prised to meet an agitated, flushed- 
faced Miss Polly in the hall. He was 
still more surprised to hear the lady 
say, a little breathlessly: 

“Dr. Warren, you asked me once to 
allow Dr. Chilton to be called in con- 
sultation, and—I refused. Since then 
{ have reconsidered. I very much de- 
sire that you should call in Dr. Chil- 
ton. Will you not ask him at once— 
please? Thank you.” 


Miss Polly’s voice 


CHAPTER XXXI 
A New Uncle 


HE next time Dr. Warren entered 
the chamber where Pollyanna lay 
watching the dancing 


shimmer of 


tall, broad- 
followed close be- 


color on the ceiling, a 
shouldered man 
hind him. 

“Dr. Chilton !—oh, Dr. Chilton, how 
glad I am to see you!” cried Polly- 
anna. And at the joyous rapture of 
the voice, more than one pair of eyes 
in the room were brimmed hot with 
sudden tears. “But, of course, if Aunt 
Polly doesn’t want—” 

“It is all right, my dear; don’t wor- 
ry,” soothed Miss Polly, agitatedly, 
hurrying forward. “I have told Dr. 
Chilton—that I want him to look you 
over—with Dr. Warren, this morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, then you asked him to come,” 
murmured Pollyanna; contentedly. 

“Yes, dear, I asked. That is—” But 
it was too late. The adoring happi- 
ness that had leaped to Dr. Chilton’s 
eyes was unmistakable, and Miss 
Polly had seen it. With very pink 
cheeks she turned and left the room 
hurriedly. 

Over in the window the nurse and 
Dr. Warren were talking earnestly. 
Dr. Chilton held out both his hands 
to Pollyanna. 

“Little girl, I’m thinking that one 
of the very gladdest jobs you ever did 
has been done today,” he said in a 
voice shaken with emotion. 

At twilight a wonderfully tremu- 
lous, wonderfully different Aunt Pol- 
ly crept to Pollyanna’s bedside. The 
nurse was at supper. They had the 
room to themselves. 

“Pollyanna, dear, I’m going to tell 
you—the very first one of all. 
day I’m going to give Dr. Chilton to 


you for your—uncle. And it’s you 
that have done it all. Oh, Pollyanna, 
I'm so—happy! And  so—glad!— 


darling!” 
Pollyanna began to clap her hands; 
but even as she brought her small 
palms together the first time, she 
stopped, and held them suspended. 
“Aunt Polly, Aunt Polly, were you 
the woman’s hand and heart he 
wanted so long ago? You were—I 
know you were! And that’s what he 
meant by saying I'd done the glad- 
dest job of all—today. I’m so glad! 
Why, Aunt Polly, I don’t know but 
('m so glad that [ don’t mind—even my 
legs, now!” 
Aunt Polly swallowed a sob. 
“Perhaps, some day dear—” 
Aunt Polly did not finish. 
did not dare to tell, yet, 


But 
Aunt Polly 
the great 


Some | 





hope that Dr. Chilton had put into | 


her. heart. 
surely this was quite 
enough to Pollyanna’s mind: 
“Pollyanna, next week you're going 
to take a journey. On a nice com- 
fortable little bed you’re going to be 
carried in-cars and 
great doctor who has a 
many miles from here’made on pur- 
pose for just such people as you are. 
He’s a dear friend of Dr. Chilton’s, 
and we’re going to see what he can 
do for you!” 
CHAPTER XXXII 
Which Is a Letter From Pollyanna 
“T\EAR Aunt Polly and Uncle Tom: 
—Oh, I can—I can—I can walk! 
I did today all the way from my bed 
to the window! 


“All the doctors stood around and 


smiled, and all the nurses stood be- | 


side of them and cried. A lady in the 
next ward who walked last week 
first, peeked into the door, and an- 
other one who hopes she can walk 
next month, was invited in to the 
party, and she laid on my nurse’s bed 
and clapped her hands. Even Black 
Tilly who washes the floor, looked 
through the piazza window and call- 


But she did say this—and | 
wonderful | 


carriages to a | 
big house | 





It was six steps. My, | 
how good it was to be on legs again! | 


crying too much to call me anything. 

“J don’t see why they cried. I 
wanted to sing and shout and yell! 
Oh—oh—oh! Just think, I can walk 
—walk—walk! Now I don’t mind be- 
ing here almost ten months, and I 
didn’t miss the wedding, anyhow. 





Wasn't that just like you, Aunt Polly, 
to come on here and get married ! 
right ‘de my bed, so I could see 
you. \.u always do think of the 
gladdest things! 

“Pretty. soon, they say, I shall go 
home. I wish I could walk all the 
way there. Ido. I don’t think I shall 
ever want to ride anywhere any , 
more. It will be so good just to walk. 
Oh, I’m so glad! I’m glad for every- | 
thing. Why, I’m glad now I lost -my 
legs for a while, for you never, never 
know how perfectly lovely legs are 
till you haven’t got them—that go, FP 
mean. I’m going to walk eight steps 
tomorrow. | 

“With heaps of love to everybody, 

“POLLYANNA,” 
THE END 





Mrs. Dubbs—The war will be over in three 


‘s. Hubbs—“What makes you think so?” 
Mrs. Dubbs—‘‘My husband has just enlisted 
and he never holds a job more than three 





weeks.""—Baptist Observer, 
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This 
Piano 
A Year 


day. Hearits 
eel its perfect 


# Playiteve 
wonderful tone; 


action; see itssuperb workmanship, 


Prove Zornish Quality 
Do as over 250,000 people did—get a 
“CORNISH” on a year’s approval; buy 
it at FACTORY PRICE; choose terms to 


fit your pocket-book—take three years to 
pay, if necessary. 


You Take No Chance 


We prepay freight, if you wish, and 
guarantee safe delivery. We assume all 
risk of the year’s trialand wereturn every 
cent if the instrument is sent back—less 
than one out ofevery thousand comes back 
—when a Cornish instrument is placed in 
the home its quality keeps it there. 

Guaranteed against defect in material 
or workmanship for 25 years. 

Beautiful Book Free 

Write today for a copy of ‘‘The Cornish Book’’ 

*-people call it the most beautiful piano catalog 
It illustrates our full line, gives our 


money-saving prices, and contains [+ infor- 
mation everyone should have before ‘e 


Cornish Zo. k% NASHINSTON 








Price $0.75 





Cook's Knife No. K10/8 





loosen. 


protection. 
Butcher 


°. 
K880/8 
Price . 
$0.75 


oesn’t prove perfect. 


A or Trade Mark Registered —E, C, SIMMONS 
ORE 

Price 

$150 Send for Booklet 896 









Kitchen Tools 
That Never Fail 


KEEN KUITER kitchen tools last long and do 
good work because they have razor-like edges, 
sharp points and the handles do not crack or 


KEEN KUTTER 


Kitchen -Tools 


| are the kind for you and the kind you'll buy 
‘with the absolute knowledge that you have 
The KEEN KUITER trade mark 


Knife —— your money back if any tool 
*¢The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 


If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE Co. 


St. Louis New York 
Philade!phia Minneapolis 
Toledo Sioux City Fatwa 
Wichita ‘o. Kil 
— Price $1 65 
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NewKEROSENE LIGH 


BEATS ELECTRI 
CR GASOLINE 


-0 Days FREE—Send No Money 


We don’t ask you to pay us a cent until you have’ 
used this wonderful modern white light in your own hometen days, 


then you may return it at our expense 
f* a his lose a cent. Wow 


You can’t 


not perfect! 


satisfied. 
rove to you t 


want to t it makes 


nary oil lamp look like a candle; beats electric, gasoline or acety- 


fen Lights d 
ene, 1, an 
84 leading 


ment ani 


nivezsities show that it 


et out like old oil lamp. Tests by U.S. Govern- 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, clean, won’t 


million peop 


already enjoying this powerful, white, 


it, nearest to sunlight. Won Gold Medal at Panama Exposition. 


to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given in 

We want one user in each locality to whom we can refer customers. To 

that person we have a special introductory offer to make, under which 

one lamp is given without cost. 

lutely Free Trial Proposition and learn how to get one without expense. 

: MANTLE LAMP COMPANY! 128 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Largest Kerosene ( OW Mantic Lamp 
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ON HALFTHE ONL 
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Men With Rigs = 
$100 to $300 Per Mo. Pesiseite es eceiiy Norrin 
“Every customer becomes a friend and booster.’" Kemertin: 


oe coining money endorse ag 
‘or our distributor’s plan, an 


Onur trial delivery p 
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Guaranteed. 
rson who shows us an oil lamp equal 
i our circular). 


Write quick for our 10-Day Abso- 


House la the World 
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me One farmer who had never sold ‘anything in Bis tte 
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When writing to advertisers say: “Iam writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
ed me ‘Honey, child’ when she wasn’t | the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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MASCOT 


GROUND 


Limestone 


You need it for your land. 








Sweetens Sour Land, 


Opens Up Red Clay 
Soil. 


It more than pays its cost 
the first year and then pays 
profits. 


‘Standard Quality. 
Standard Service. 
Standard Price. 


$1.00 Per Ton, 


F.0.B. Plant. 


Let us tell you more aboutit. 


American Ballast Co. 
P. 0. Box 404, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








Walls of Stone for Less. 


Than Latiis and Plaster 





Don’t put up ordinary wooden laths and 
plaster. They crack and fall—are as inflam- 
mableas kindling wood. Youcan put up walls 
of Hercules Plaster Board—made of Gypsum 
Rock (calcined)—at one-third the cost of laths and plaster— 
putthem upin one-third the time. Then you literally have 
walls of stone. You have fire-proof walls — that outlast the 
building—proof against sound, vermin— walls that will kee 
your house warm in winter—coolin summer. Use (10 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES—NEW SIZES! 








32 X 36 IN. 13{C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X 72 1N.2C PER SQ. FOOT 
32 X 108 IN. 2C PER SQ. FOOT 








Hercules Plaster Board is guaranteed not to invite shrink or 
lied at any season without the inconvenience 

pp sadn hg cS? lied arian a studs, and ready for plaster, rae 

or paper, or artistic panel effects atlittle cost. Recommended by 

Architects, Contractors and Home-Owners. 

Write today for booklet giving ful linformation and sample Learn 

how to have walls of stone and save money by using ‘‘Hercules. 


HERCULES PLASTER BOARD CO. 
BOX 371-B HAMPTON, VA. 
z or 
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—SEED WHEAT FOR SALE— 


Being situated in the heart of the Wheat Belt 
and buying wheat in large quantities, we have 
saved our best samples of wheat and have re- 
cleaned same and can make you a close price. 
Quality considered. Get our prices before buying. 

FARMERS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY, 
BLACKSTONE, VA. 
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CREAM We are the best payers 
for cream in the state. 
--TRY US-- 
CAROLINA CREAMERY CO., 
Asheville Hickory Charlotte Greensboro, N. C. 
Ship to your nearest Branch 
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If you have a farm to rent or that you want 
to sell, now is the time to advertise. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 











J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 











MORE ABOUT THE NEW RURAL CREDITS LAW 





The Chief of Information Department 
Farmer a Letter Explaining Value of System to Southern Farmers 
—Farmers Invited to Hearings All Over the South Next Week 


Sends The Progressive 











ROM every quarter come in- 

quiries about the new National 
rural credits law recently passed 
by Congress. For this reason 
there will be keen interest in the 
attached official explanation writ- 
ten for The Progressive Farmer by 
Chief of the Division of Informa- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

The fact that we have such a law 
at all is probably due more to the 
Farmers’ Union than any other or- 
ganization, and we are glad that 
so many Local Unions in North 
Carolina and Virginia are inter- 
esting themselves in forming Na- 
tional farm loan associations. No- 
tice that hearings are to be held 
next week in Richmond, Raleigh, 
Columbia, Macon and Jacksonville 
and that all farmers are invited to 
attend. 








| 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act 
adopted by the last session of 

Congress should prove’ the 
greatest contribution to the prosper- 
ity of Southern agriculture in a gen- 
eration. This legislation sounds the 
death-knell of high interest rates and 
the practice of charging commissions 
on loans. And when it gets into op- 
eration, the nightmare of foreclosure 
will no longer disturb the dreams of 
Southern farmers. 

The Government has created a 
banking system to be owned and con- 
trolled by farmers, far the use and 
benefit of f through which 








farmers, 
farmers will be able to get money at 
actual cost on long time loans. These 
mortgages will be drawn on the 
amortization plan—which means that 
farmers may have from five to forty 
years to pay them off. The interest 
will be paid annually and small pay- 
ments will be made on the principal 
each year. But it is safe to forecast 
that the total installments of interest 
and principal each year under this 
new system on long-time loans will 
not exceed what was considered a 
very reasonable interest rate under 
the old system of borrowing. 





System at Work February Next 


HOUSANDS of Southern farms 

are suffering because their own- 
ers have not the money to improve 
them to their highest degree of pro- 
ductivity. Under the long time bor- 
rowing system which the Govern- 
ment now inaugurating, farmers 
who own real estate, or who can ne- 
gotiate the purchase of real estate, 
will be able to get the money to put 
livestock on their farms, to drain 
them, to fertilize them, and to make 


is 


| their farms produce more than 
enough additional to pay off the 
mortgage. 


The Federal Farm Loan Act ought 
to be ready to serve the farmer by 
February, 1917. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board of Five members named 
by the President to administer this 
law, is diligently going about the 
work of dividing the United States 
into twelve banking districts. It has 
already completed a tour of the 
Northern states, holding hearings in 
each state. Farmers were called be- 
fore these meetings and asked to tell 
of interest rates; difficulties of ex- 


tensions, commissions, and _ other 
abuses of the old loan system. The 
evidence showed that in many sec- 
tions farmers were required to pay 
interest rates ranging from 5 per 
cent per annum to 5 per cent per 
month. In many cases where the in- 





terest rate seemed low, the commtis- 


By Frank R. Wilson, Department of Information, Federal Farm Loan Board. Washington, D. C. 


sion charged, together with the cost 
of the abstract and other expenses, 
brought the total cost of the loan to 
an amazing figure. 


Southern Farmers Invited to These 
Hearings 


HE Board is now entering upon a | 
tour of the South, and hearings | 
will be held at the following places: | 
Richmond, Va., October 23, 
Raleigh, N. C., October 2 
Columbia, S. C., October 25, 
Jacksonville, Fla., October 26, 
Macon, Ga., October : 
Birmingham, Ala., October 
New Orleans, La., October 
Jackson, Miss., October 31, 
Memphis, Tenn., November 1, 





Southern farmers who are interest- 
ed in the operation of this bill, or 





who possess information about the 
financial needs of the Southern farm- 
ers, are urged to attend these hear- 
ings in the various Southern states. 
After hearings have been held in all 
the states, the Board will divide the 
country into twelve Federal Land 
Bank districts, and establish one 
bank in each district. As far as the 
use of the system is concerned, how- 
ever, the location of the bank is not 
of so much importance to the farm- 
er. This system is so elastic and so 
comprehensive that it will reach the 
remotest sections of the country, and 
no farmer will be barred from its use 
because he happens to live in a re-| 
mote section. Briefly, the machinery | 
of the system is this: 
How the Farmer Will Get Money 


ACH one of these twelve Federal 

Land Banks starts with $750,000 
capital stock. This stock will be tak- 
en by the Government if private sub- 
scription does not consume it. Then 
the farmers, in order to borrow from 
these banks, are required to organize 
themselves into groups of ten or 
more, each group being called a “Nat- 
ional Farm Loan Association.” Any 
ten or more farmers may organize a 
Farm Loan Association. All they 
have to do is meet and sign a petition 
addressed to the Federal Land Bank 
in their district, stating that they 
wish to borrow, giving the value of 
their land as security, and indicating 
how much money they want to bor- 
row. After they have adopted arti- 
cles of association, elected directors, 
and named a loan committee of three 
of their members to appraise their 
farms, the Federal Land Bank will 
send its appraiser to inspect the se- 
curity. If everything is satisfactory 
the bank will make the loans, sending 
the money to the secretary-treasurer 





of the local association, who is a 
bonded officer. 
Each farmer who borrows under 


this system is required to buy stock 
in his National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion equal to 5 per cent of his loan. 
[This may be deducted from the loan 





when made and will be repaid.—Edi- 
tor.] The National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation to which he belongs then buys 
stock in the Federal Land Bank equal 
to 5 per cent of the total amount of | 
its members’ loans. 


Plenty of Money at 6 Per Cent or 
Less 


FTER a Federal Land _ Bank, 
which starts with a capitalization 
$750,000, has loaned $50,000 and 
taken $50,000 worth of first mortgages 
in return, it has the right to issue 
$50,000 of bonds against these mort- 
gages taken. Then it lends this mon- 
ey again to farmers, taking another 
batch of mortgages, and again lend- 
ing the money. This process is re- 
peated until the capital stock of the 
bank is turned over twenty times. 


of 


For Commissioner of Agriculture 





MR. FRENCB 


Instances can be cited where one 
man, coming from a section where 
livestock growing and diversifica- 
tion is profitably carried on and 
settling in a community where 
non-progressive agriculture’ is 
is practiced, has, by his example 
and precept, changed for the bet- 
ter the whole community practice. 
A. L. French believes in the plac- 
ing of new blood in old communi- 
ties, for the benefit of all concern- 
ed. Known in many states through 
his cattle breeding business, his 
travels, and his writings in some 
of the leading livestock and farm 
papers, he is peculiarly fitted to 
influence the beter class of farm- 
ers of the United States with cap- 
ital to investigate the advantages 
that North Carolina offers in her 
surplus lands and ideal climate. 

Do you want North Carolina to 
have a man of his wide acquaint- 
ance and influence at the head of 
her agricultural and immigration 
partment? If so, vote for him for 
that North Carolina offers in her 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 

(Political Advertisement) 











Wood’s Seaids, | 


Seed Wheat. 


The Seed Wheats we offer ave from 
the best and most productive crops 
grown in the finest wheat-growing 
sections of Virginia, and are carefully 
recleaned by us to remove all impur- 
ities and small and inferior grains, so 
as to supply our customers only with 
plump and _ well-developed seed 
wheat, which should yield considera- 
bly more per acre than ordinary 
wheats imperfectly cleaned. All of 
our Seed Wheats are selected from 
good yielding crops, which with our 
methods of cleaning, makes the Seed 
Wheat which we offer very much 
superior to ordinary seed wheat. 

Write for 
Wood’s Crop Special 
giving full information and prices of 
Seed Wheat, Seed Oats, Winter 
Barley, Rye and all seeds for Fall 
sowing. Prices and samples of any 
seeds desired, mailed on request. 


T.W. WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 




















‘*‘HUSTLER’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 
Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes fioor- 

ing, ceiling, 

f moulding, etc, 

Guaranteed to 

do first-class 
work. 


Salem Iron Wks. 


Address nearest 





_ point. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
or Columbia, S. C. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to you at wholesale prices. Write 
for new FREE Catalog. 

SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 126, GREENSBORO, N. C. 








We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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This bank, therefore, which starts 
with a capitalization of $750,000, is 
constantly adding to its capital by 
these purchases of stock by the Nat- 
ional Farm Loan Associations equal 
to 5 per cent of what they borrow. 
So that, as $1,000 worth of stock is 
added to the capitalization of the 
bank, its loaning capacity increases 
$20,000, which makes the ratio be- 
tween the capital and the loaning ca- 
pacity always the same. As long as 
the bank is able to sell its bonds 
there is no limit to its capacity to 
serve its borrowers. 

Among the ‘first questions farmers 
ask about this system is, “What in- 
terest will I have to pay? That ques- 
tion cannot be answered definitely 
yet. The rate of interest depends 
upon the price at which these bonds 
of the Federal Land Banks will sell. 
The law says the rate of interest can- 
not be over 6 per cent, and it will 
probably be less. The law provides 
that there shall be a margin of not 
more than 1 per cent between the 
price of the bonds and the rate of in- 
terest. So that if the bonds sell at 
4 per cent the rate of interest cannot 
be over 5 per cent. The 1 per cent 
margin is to pay the cost of operat- 
ing the system. If this cost is less, 
the rate of interest will be reduced 
by that amount. 


How It Will Help Landowners and 


Tenants 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act con- 

tains several provisions which il- 
lustrate the spirit of helpfulness to 
agriculture which inspired its crea- 
tion and which will be paramount in 
its administration. 

First of all, it stimulates codpera- 
tion among the farmers by requiring 
the organization of these local Nat- 
ional Loan Associations. Then it 
turns a mortgage into an investment 
by giving the farmer an opportunity 
to use the money for such forms of 
improvement as will enable the in- 
vestment to pay off the debt. Then 
it requires that the money borrowed 
shall be spent on the land of the bor- 
rower, and it is also so framed that no 
absentee landlord nor any real es- 
tate speculator who does not actually 
farm his own land may make use of 
it. Furthermore, it limits the size of 
the loan to $10,000, to prevent the use 
of the money for the purpose of mo- 
nopolizing land. Every provision of 
the bill is drawn in the interest of the 
farmer of medium-sized operations, 
who has heretofore suffered from re- 
stricted credit. 

Under the Farm Loan Act farmers 
or prospective farmers may borrow 
up to 50 per cent of the value of their 
land and 20 per cent of the value of 
permanent insured improvements 
thereon. If a renter wants to use 
this money to purchase a farm, he 
must bargain for his land in advance 
and then indicate in his application 
what land he expects to come into 
possession of. He will be required to 
have in cash 50 per cent of the pur- 
chase price, unless the man he buys 
from is willing to take a second mort- 
gage on top of the Federal Land Bank 
mortgage. It is predicted that this 
practice will become popular, be- 
cause the Federal Land Bank mort- 
gage practically never comes due and 
is constantly being reduced by an- 
naul payments. 

It is confidently predicted that the 
Federal Farm Loan Act will be a 
great boon to the permanent agricul- 
tural prosperity of the nation. It 
ought to result in better improved 
farms, and consequently smaller and 
better farmed farms, more perma- 
nent farmers and fewer tenants. 





Farmers’ Union Presidents Advise 
to Hold for 20-Cent Cotton 


T A conference held in Memphis, 

Tenn., on October 7, the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the Nat- 
ional Farmers’ Union and the presi- 
dents of the Unions of the cotton 
states, the recommendation printed 
below was unanimously adopted. All 
cotton states except Texas, Oklahoma 


and Louisiana were represented, and | 
all delegates reported short crops, the | 
larger part of which has already been 
picked, ginned and sold. The recom- 


mendation to cotton growers is as fol- 


lows: 

The problem of marketing the cot- 
ton crop advantageously is always of 
grave importance, not only to the 
Southern farmer, 
mercial interest of the South and of 
the nation, because by the returns 
from this great staple is our standing 
in the world’s finance guaged. Here- 
tofore millions of dollars have been 
lost to those dependent upon this in- 
dustry because of the reckless manner 
of marketing. The records show that 
in many instances a full supply for 
twelve months has been forced upon a 
glutted market within so short a per- 
iod as 90 days. Such practices can but 
be productive of disaster. 

Even this year, when the tendency 
of the price has been upward rather 
than downward, by far too much has 
been forced upon the market. Every 
indication points to the conclusion 
that the price of this staple should, 
within the very near future, reach 20 
cents per pound or higher. Your Com- 
mittee of State Presidents has been in- 
formed from a source which we con- 
sider reliable, that the mills are now 
selling finished product based upon 25 
cents for the raw material. 

Considering that those things neces- 
sary to the human existence, a number 
of which unfortunately the South 
must import because of the lack of a 
sufficient home supply, are higher 
than since the sixties, it is evident that 
cotton should bring a much higher 
average price than has prevailed for 
years, if we expect to prosper. We 
suffered a loss of untold millions in 
1914 because we were unable to help 
ourselves. Let us market the 1916 
crop so as to partially, at least, reim- 
burse us for this tremendous sacri- 
fice. 

Viewing the matter from every an- 
gle, we feel it our duty, to urge, not 
only members of the Farmers’ Union, 
but every cotton grower, to market 
slowly, realizing at least 19 or 20 
cents, holding if the market begins to 
break, so as to maintain a constantly 
rising market. We believe if this 
course is pursued that prices will be 
forced above 20 cents. 

Cc. S. BARRETT, President. 
A. C. DAVIS, Secretary. 





Women Members Helped This Local 


HE best thing we ever did to help 

our Union along was to admit 
women members. It made a great 
change in the members, and the la- 
dies were a great help to us in solv- 
ing our business problems. One of 
our women members suggested that 
we start a canning club and it has 
proved to be a great help to us. 

Our Union also helped organize a 
“moonlight school” and this has not 
only helped our members but the 
community at large. We have also 
assisted the local public school in 
every way we could and when the 
school gave its entertainment at 
commencement we arranged to have 
our picnic and a “big dinner” at the 
same time. We are planning anoth- 
er picnic in the near future and hope 
in this way to brighten the social 
life of our neighborhood. 

H. J. LAMM. 
Route 3. 


Wilson, N. C,, 





Saved $3,500 By Buying Together 


INE of our members made a joint 
note last year and bought fertil- 
izers cooperatively, paying cash for it. 
$700 worth was bought, and on this 
amount they saved $175. This year | 
they bought through an agent to- 
gether with a few neighboring locals 
and saved somewhere around $3,500 
in this part of the county. | 
Our Local has been the leading 
Local in the county since it was or- 
ganized. It is strong in numbers and 
ever ready to help the = ee needy. 
MRS. M. -ANIER. 


Middleton, Tenn., ay 2, 


but to every com- | 


(21) 1245 















mellow glow of the Rayo lamp saves 
the eyes of the whole family. 


Scientific investigation has shown that the 
light of a good kerosene oil lamp is the softest 
and least tiring of any light. 


The Rayo is the best oil lamp made. 


Built of solid brass and nickel plated, it lasts ° 
a life time. Its graceful lines and fine appear- 
ance make it an ornament to any room. 


The Rayo is a medium priced lamp 
but you cannot get better light at any 
price. Easy to carry—easy to fill— 
easy to clean. 


Use Aladdin Security Oil—the most 
economical kerosene— for best results. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Washington, D. C 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond Va 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Charleston, W.Va 
Charleston, S.C. 














Make Your House NEW 


There are two big reasons why you should give your house a painting RIGHT NOW: FIRST, 
the wood is open and porous from the summer’s heat. It will take the paint better. SEC- 
ONDLY, your home will need the extra protection to withstand the wear and tear of the win- 
ter’s cold and storms. 


You wouldn’t have a valuable machine, tractor or au‘omobile out in the weather. For the samo 
reason you should PROTECT YOUR HOME NOW. 


The BIG INVESTMENT of your home demands that you give all outside woodwork at Icast 
two coats of 


A€@E The HOUSEPAINT I | } yy 


is made to LAST and LAST 
and LAST 
Ordinary linseed oil is good,—but not good enough for TENACITY. Only aged, pure linseed oil 


is used. There are pigments at all prices, but the grade we use has TWICE THB COVERING 
POWER of the ordinary. 
Valuable portfolio FREE. Send for it. 


No farmer should be without the help and information we have compiled in our GUIDE. It 
not only shows the TENACITY COLORS, but tells you all you want to know about PAINTING 
to get the best results. Saves you money at every urn. 


Ask our service experts for advice and suggestions. 
Order TENACITY of your dealer or order DIRECT. 


ATLANTIC PAINT & VARNISH WORKS 


Makers of MURA-LIKE, the inside paint 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


No cost or obligation. 


















Saves the Price in. 
Planting 2 Acres 


antt Dril 














Use Gantt 
PLANTERS, 
Distributors 


























Cts. 
Roll 


ie ee % GaNTT 
cold weather, and making 10 bushels more er ries 4. 
per acre than grain sown broadcast, 
Row guage furnished free witheach ‘ 
See your dealer or write us. . 
GANTT MANUFACTURING CO., 
MACON, GA. 

6 pieces to roll) 1-ply 74c, 2-ply $1.07, 3-ply $1.32 per roll. As trictly 
first-quality weather- proof, water-tight roofing, sold direct by ‘‘The 
South’ s Mail Order House’’ at considerably less than the ggual prices. 


The Gantt Grain Drillsows the oats inan 
Open furrow, 12 inches to 15 inches apart, 
thereby protecting the grain fromdry and 
drill. Costs only $8.75 
and saves more than 
that on two acres. 
Rupee! 
Well Known Spotless Rubber Roofing—1-ply 87<. 2- 
eer; $1.20, 3-ply $1.50 per roll. A limited stock of mill-ends (2 te 
Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and cement; easy to lay; fully gua- 
ranteed. Write for free eatalog of 5000 money- saving bargains. 
The Spotless Co., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 








Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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FAMOUS 


“ROCK HILL” SURRIES 


AT HALF PRICE. 
Handsome—modern—substantial, Ev- 
eryone absolutely guaranteed. 

“A Little Higher in Price But—” 





No, 57 Extension Top 

Old price .... be 
Closing out price. . s Veeerees 
We have decided to go into the au- 
tomobile manufacturing business on a 
large scale and it is necessary that 
we have more room in our factory 


$129.00 
64,50 


which means that we will have to 
discontinue our Surrey Dept. Hence 
low prices. Write to-day for illustra- 
ted folder so that you will be able to 
get one of these high-class surries be- 
low actual cost, as they are all 
gone, Address Dept. S 


ROCK HILL BUGGY CO., 
ROCK HILL, S. C. ; 














Estimate of This Year’s Cotton Crop 
by States 


HE following figures given out by 

the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates shows the estimated cot- 
ton yields per acre by states, com- 
parison also being made with last 
year and the ten-year average: 





Yield Per Acre [|Acreage Planted 
(Pounds, Lint) ||  __— 
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Virginia .....e0- 264) 22 : 130 
North Carolina 214 113 
Sou‘n Carolina 175 115 
Gervrgia . 162 112 
pin el . 86 105 
94 102 
Mississippi. scooseo.} TiS 116 
Louisiana .......--) 154) 165 74|| 5, 212,000) 120 
CZGB wccccccccccce} IG61] 147 169||11;583, 000; 108 
Arkansas .........} 183} 180} 191/| 2,599,000; 115 
Tennessee ......2.. 186; 188} 198 897,000; 115 
Missouri ........++| 255) 240) 287 136,000; 130 
Oklahoma ....... ++} 154) 162) 176}) 2,600,000) 130 
California sees} 484) 380) *426 98,000) 240 
All other _ 268 5,000| 167 
United States ..... 156.3] 170. 3| 186. Ti35, 304 ,000/112.1 





*Six-year average. 





This Year’s Crop and Last Year’s 


f oo United States Department of 
Agriculture issues the following 
figures estimating this year’s pro- 























Asheville ..ccccccccsevees 18) .16 
Charlotte ....cccccscccvee] « 2 +15 
Durham ....... cocccccces 20} 12 
Fayetteville ...scoccsceees -15| .10 
GOMMREG cvecvecveess ee 20}.17% 
GROGMBROTO sccvcccvvscece j -18) .14 
Greenville ...scccess eveee] eo *.35) *.40 
Hamlet .ssccosces eeeeeeee)l « +20) «15 
EAMADOTION ccccscccccsoce | o6h ¥e5n 
Maxton ceccscccee eoeeves | o22| 15 
MOMPOC cccccceccccccccece e12} .11 
New Bern oocecccces | coe] cose 
Raleigh ...ccccccsccccecs } +18 16 
Scotland Neck ...cccccess | -18).12% 
Winston-Salem_.......... 16} 13 

Butter—Chicago, 30@3444¢ New York, 
36@37ec (extra); New Orleans > (fancy creamery). 


Eggs—Chicago, 30@3lc (first 


New York, 39@40c 
(extra fine); New Orleans, 306 . 


(Western). 
COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTONSEED MEAL 
| Middling Cotton seed) Pounds of 











Town } Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 

ANGIG. ciccocvesves fees eaeeess | £0.70 | 2,400 
Charlotte ......ceee | 16%c | 075 leccccccces 
Durham ....cccceses | 16%c | cocescclevcccscese 
Fayetteville ........ 16%gc | 75 
Goldsboro ......6+6- i 16%c | 7 |. 
GRECNBDOFO 66. ceccce | TGC fe visvesces hee 
Greenville ..... ° | lstee | 70 
i See eee os | 6e | 13 
Lumberton ...cccses Joccccsvece 76 
Maxton 1644¢ | 78 
Monroe 17*%e 73 
New Bern l6e beeeveunuee 
Raleigh .... 16%c | 75 
Scotlend Neck it ltic (ere ee Lnetscnns . 








VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


HE sales of primings on the Richmond 
market for the week ending October 7, 
were very satisfactory. The top price was 


$11.50, with an average of $8, and total of- 
ferings amounting to between 8,000 and 10,000 
pounds. The market was active and buyers 
were anxious for a!l good stock. There were 
some light offerings of new tobacco, which 
brought very satisfactory prices, The regu- 





SEED WHEAT——— 


Leap’s Prolific & N. C. Red Prolific 


Produces large yields of the best quality of wheat. 
Our seed stock direct from the growers and re- 
cleaners can be depended upon to produce the 
best results. Write for prices and samples. 


Seed Oats 


Fall planting of oats are proving most profitable 
when the best grades of seed stock are used, such 
as are supplied by us of the following varieties: 


Genuine Appler, Winter Turf or 
Grazing and Texas Red Rustproof 








Write for our prices and samples. 

Also Our Prices on Hairy Vetch, 
Rape, Seed Rye, Alafalfa, Clovers 
and Grasses. 


PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS 
BULBS 


Can be planted in bowls of water, in pots or 
boxes of soil, blooming in about eight weeks. 


Price 35c per Dozen, Postpaid. 
WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE PRICE Lier 


FOR ALL FALL PLANTING BULBS A 
FLOWER SEEDS. IT IS FREE. 


STRICKER SEED CO. 
P.0. Box 686, Ashville, N.C. 














HENCH & DROMGOLD’S 


A wonderful improvement in Friction Feeds and 
Gig-Back. Back motion of Carriage 3 times as fast 
as any other in the market. Friction Clutch Feed, 


causing all the feed gearing to stand still while back- 
ing; great onving in by ty and wear. Cata- 


logue and prices free. Also Spring Harrows, 
Cultivators, Corn Planters, PShellers, ete, 
Banc this paper. 

HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfrs., York, Pa 


ENGINES 








Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economical; 
useonly 1 pt. —— D 
hour per h. p.; 14 to 16h. 
D.; gasoline or kerosene; 










ving sock-aattenn prices on En- 
Pine ete. Write for copy today. 
SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 

























N. ERIC BELL, 
SOIL SPECIALIST, 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 
Individual Farm Reports 
Soil Surveys and Maps (United 
States cate Geseiication) 

eld—The South 
I... a Prices on Request 


SOLID SHOES 


Selected styles from bg eet 8 
leading makes. Good solid, honest 
value shoes that we can recom- 
mend and guarantee and on 
which we save you money. 
Men’ 8, Ladies’ and Child- 
ren’s styles in new free 
catalogue of “The ‘South’s 
Mail Order House.”’ Be sure to write for it to day. 





interested readers. 


with them for the good of all. 


been tried. 





“TOWN AND COUNTRY COOPERATION SPEC- 
IAL”’ NOV. 18 


OVEMBER 18 the Progressive Farmer is going to issue a “Town 
and Country Codperation Special” and we want the help of all 
In this Special we want Mr. Farmer to tell 
the merchant, the banker, and the town land-owner what he thinks 
these men ought to do for the farmer’s help. And we also want these 
town men to write and say just how the farmer can better coGperate 





We want concrete instances and examples as far as possible, and 
if you don’t want your name printed, say so. What we want is to have 
town and country state their grievances, where any exist, and report 
plans for doing away with these grievances wherever such plans have 


We want letters from farmers and we want letters from business 
men; from officials of farmers’ organizations and from officials of 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade—from anybody and 
everybody who has a story to tell or a worth-while idea to present. 

Articles must be mailed by November 3—the earlier the better. And 
our regular cash prizes will be given—$7.50 for the best letter printed, 
$5 for the next best, $3 for the next best, and our regular cash rates 
for all other letters published. Mark your envelope “Town and Coun- 
try Codperation Special and send on your letter as soon as you can. 








duction of various crops as compared 
with last year’s: 














Crop Estimated Last Year’s 
oN 1916 Crop Production 
Gorn; DUB; ... 2280.6 .[2,720,000,000/8, 054,535,000 
Wheat, bus.,.......| 608,000,000 1, 011,505,000 
COATS, DUBS 5.6.0.8: 6-0: 11,230,000, 000)1,540,362,000 
Be as 60:6. 6:6:0- 6-0 | 41,884,000 49,190,000 
Topacco, 1bs., «+... 11,200,000,000|1,060,587,000 
Irish P Otatoes, bus.,| 301,000,000) 359,108,000 
Sweet Potatoes, bus.| 67,800,000; 74, 295 »,000 | 
Brey CONG 2.254.066 P| 86,155,000) 

Apples, bblis., .....] 66,200,000! 
Pencnes, DUG... | 36,911,000) 63,460,000 | 
Cotton, AIH, . + .0.0.0.2] 11,600,000 11,191,820 | 





No estimate of the peanut yield is 
offered, but the October 1 condition 
is reported as 83.1 per cent, as com- 
pared with a ten-year average of 83.2 
per cent. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North ere as reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, October 7: 
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EN aah 5 26. av9 410404 6208 1.00 80) 4.00] 75) 6.3 
SE Serer: 1.05 58] 4.25] .80) 3.50 
Fayetteville 1.05 75 10 
Goldsboro 1.10 75 ae 
Greensboro -95 . 
Greenville . “s 
Hamlet .. 1.10 
Lumberton 1.10 
Maxton 1.10 
Monroe 1.10 
New Bern 1.00) 
Raleigh ..... 1.06} y 
Scotland Neck 1.05) -60) 
Winston-Salem_.......... -95| .50} 3.25 “Bol 3.00 











Chicago Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 89%,@90c (delivered 
in Raleigh $1.04%@1.05); No. 2 yellow corn, 894%@ 
90%ec (delivered in Raleigh, $1.04%@1.05%). 

No. 1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $3.6 
3.75; Pittsburg, $3.45@3.60; Washington, 






Baltimore, $3.30@3.60; Cleveland, $2.10@2 
cinnati, 

No. 1 Sweet Potatoes, per barrel: 
@2; Pittsburg, $1. n0@2 H Phiiadeiphia, 
Washington, a; 50@1.7 3oston, $1.8 


land, $2.10@2.15; Baitimore, $1.50@2; 
BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY PRICES 








THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
WREST ahs iceHe Mite e 





lar sales on the Richmond warehouse floors 





will begin on October 17, and from present in- 
dications the season for sun-cured offerings 
will open very auspiciously, as the crop has 
been well-cured although the weight of crop 
is light, yet it is on the whole, in good shape | 
for shipping. 

Big Sales at preg ep eR ge 
this market were the he 
aggregating in the 


receipts on 
viest of the season, 
neigh thorhe od of 1,793,000 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pounds, with the quality of the offerings in- 
dicating a fair average of the crop that will 
be handled on this market for the present 
season, Prices were very firm, and the com- 
mon grades were much sought after by prac- 
tically all the buyers. Good to fine brights 
sold high, but not unreasonably so. 


Petersburg Market.—There were large sales 
of bright tobacco on this market, with aver- 
age prices as follows: Primings brought as 
high as $8.75 per hundred pounds. Some new, 
dark leaf brought the following prices: lugs, 
$7.75, shipping leaf, $10.75 to $11.50, and dark 
wrappers as high as $24.50. 


Blackstone Market.—Over 9,000 pounds of 
bright and 8,135 pounds of dark tobaccos 
were disposed of on this market, with prices 
very active on dark goods and about the same 
as last quotations on bright goods. Prices are 
proving very satisfactory to the farmers and 
from present indications the crop will move 
fast. Heavier sales are looked for next week. 

Lynchburg Market.—Primings sold on this 
market at the highest figure this season, 
when a. lot of 122 pounds brought at the rate 
of $9.25 per hundred. The breaks on Thurs- 
day totaled about 8,000 pounds. 

. M. BELL. 


No Home Should Be 
Without Running Water 


It means health, comfort and pleasure to 
the whole family. The gasoline-engine- 
driven equipments involve only the very 
slight cost of an accasional gal- 75 
lon of gasoline or other fuel. 
PRICES, $30.00 AND UP 
Supply you with running, 
water for drinking and cleans /im 
ing purposes, fire 
tion, and other uses. 
us today. 


VIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WEL *” 


RICHMOND, VA. 

























A BARGAIN — Finest 177- 
Acre Farm in the State 


Every acre worth $100; residence and im- 
provements worth $8,000. No levees, overflow 
impossible. On main line Southern Pacific 
and Frisco Railroads, one mile from town 
of 4,000. Fine for dairy, truck oe Ces 
Owner must leave in December. iil sacri- 
fice for $16,000. Any reasonable PP Won’t 
rent. No trade; no agents. 


LOCK BOX 206 


Jeanerette, Louisiana 

















Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
vs new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2.00 00 for a club of three yearly 

subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 





If you have a farm to rent or that you want 
to sell, now is the timie to advertise. 
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On 30 day’s trial 


At the end of that time if this CRAFT’S 
CABINET GRAND PIANO is not found to 
be the sweetest toned piano you have ever 
heard, you may return it to me, and I will 
pay freight BOTH WAYS. 


No Money in Advance 


I want you to test the CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own 
home. I want you to be the judge, your 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied with 
the verdict. 


Three Years to Pay 


I allow you to arrange your own terms of 
payment for these guaranteed pianos. My 
contract is very liberal. In case of death I 
cancel unpaid balance and give your family 
receipt in full. 
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WILL SHIP YOU 


THIS PIANO FREE 
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My Personal Guarantee 


You have my personal guarantee to re- 
place the piano at any time if defective in | 
material or workmanship. If you can write | 
@ stronger guarantee, write it, I will sign it. 


Write today for beautiful catalog. 


We have in stock these slightly used pianos, 
at bargain prices: 

Steinway ..... former price $550, now $125 
Brewster ..... former price 250, now 98 
Schubert ..... former price 275, now 102 
Hardman ..... former price 500, now 175 
Shoninger .... former price 375, now 118 


HUCCKUAUUUATEOTAVAUESTAEOOTLECATEEU DELTECH TI TTIIt eee eee. 





Seng today for bargain bulletin. 


Fifty music lessons free to every purchaser 
of a CRAFTS CABINET GRAND piano. 
Use this coupon: Tear out and sign today. 


President. 











A. J. Crafts, President. 
rafts Piano Co., 
218 * north Second Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir:—Please send me_ today, 
FREE OF CHARGE, the literature 
which I have checked below: 

( ) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN 
Name...... Over ere rey 
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Saturday, October 21, 1916] 


(23) 1247 
LIVESTOCK CONFERENCE AT 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
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A Rousing Meeting, at Which Live- 
stock and Diversification Were Em- 
phasized as a Means of Fighting | 
the Boll Weevil | 4 









HE Orangeburg Chamber of Com- 

merce and Agriculture and the 
Southern Settlement and Develop- 
ment Association, in codperation with 
the Clemson College Agricultural Ex- 
tension Division, the State Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, the South Caro- 
lina Livestock Association, the Or- 
angeburg Packing Company, and the 
agricultural departments of the trans- 
portation lines, were responsible for 
a livestock conference held at Or- 
angeburg, S. C., October 11 and 12, 
that was one of the big meetings of 
the times in the South. 

The presence at the meeting of the 
leading business men of the state, 
representative livestock breeders, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, the, 
Congressman representing the dis- | 
trict in which Orangeburg is located, 
and many other of the farseeing men 
and women of the state, was evidence 





The Most Conspicuous Value on 
the Market Because an Inter-State 
Offers Extra Value in Power, 
Comfort, and Beauty. 


This is not a claim we make for this 
car, but a statement proved by the 
signed service records of thousands 
of Inter-State owners. 

The Inter-State at $850 is giving Ex- 
tra Value in a class where there has 
always been the most merciless com- 
petition. 

Hundreds of prosperous farmers 
know the value of Inter-State econ- 
omy, stability and accessibility. 

If you are interested in a car from 
which all unnecessary extravagant 
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Factory made reinforced 
Concrete watertight ‘‘Sep- 
tic Tanks.** No chemicals. 
Self-cleaning. No odors. 
Eliminate flies and disease 
germs. Inexpensive. 
, , Catalogue, prices, etc., on request. 
bedeee -*-~sece We are "Health Engineers.” 
SANITARY ENGINEERING CO, 
Commercial Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 
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For Your Home, Barn 


extras have been removed it will pay 
and Garage conclusive that the livestock idea is you to study Inter-State construction. 
. being considered seriously by the Wri 
ce rite today for the name of our 
Heavi-Cote | thinking people of the Palmetto ! 





distributor in your vicinity. 


1917 Catalogue and territory informa- 
tion on request. 


Inter-State Motor Company, 
_ 904 W. Willard St., Muncie, Ind. 


State. 

The addresses made were so strong 
and practical that the members of 
the great audience filled the court- 
house could not help being impressed. 
I doubt if South Carolina people ever 
had a clearer presentation of the 
value of livestock toward a system of 
sound agriculture. 

The buzz of the boll weevil almost 
on the border of the state may have 
lent somewhat of its influence to 
making the meeting the grand suc- 
cess it was. Many speakers warned 
those present to be prepared by di- 
versification and livestock raising for 
the coming of this the most terrible 
foe of the cotton planter. That great 
Alabama leader, Mrs. G. H. Mathis, 
was present and told of the terrible 
hardship that unpreparedness for the | 
coming of this foe had worked among | 
Alabama farmers and business men. 

That South Carolina can produce 
the best livestock was evidenced by 
the splendid array of pure-bred ani- 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof. Fire- 
proof, Lightning proof. Special wholesale fac- 
tory prices for next30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 
THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


<a> Our 1916 STAR is 
> Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
> What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
= in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushels per hour. 
Write for full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dapt. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LURIT 


~ it Will Attract All 
AnimaistoYourTraps 
Send 25c in stamps for a 
a large trial bottle. Guar- 
ne anteed to increase your 
catch or money refunded, 
FREE _— we, will, also send you 
unting picture in 6 colors, 
saree Shon’ Ne Surprise” and our latest 
price lists. You get full value for Furs when you ship us. 
o charges for Selling as We are Direct Buyers. 
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That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Ditched, 
™= Tile Drained or IrrigatedLand. And ifyoudon’t want to sell, your 
increased yearly profits are just like turning waste land into cash. 





UNIFED STATES MUR COMPANY, Tals quartered “in. che. exposition oon dg nk tate disriaed ties tha Sob wey 10 Dock 
pt ME one ll cg need pe agence howd oer s their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


were represented by animals of cred- 


Bostrom $15 Farm Level 


HEATING STOVE 


PRICES LOWER THAN EVER for Spotless 9 ¢ 
reliable Wood Heater; burns wood knots, <i = 
cobs, etc. — anything except coal; heats @= 
quickly, keeps large room comfortable in me 
coldest weather; easily regulated; sheet [7 
metal, double-seam bottom, very 84c 4 
durable; prices are upwards from 

Also Oak Heaters, (wood or coal), $5.85 up; 

Hot Blast Heaters, (coal or wood)#7.95 up; ©) 
“*Perfection’’ Oil Heaters, $2.98 up. 5,000 7 

other bargains in new catalog of ‘‘South’s 

Mail Order House.’* Writefor FREE COPY. | 





itable character and in a condition 
of flesh that was proof conclusive of 
the feed South Carolina soil can pro- 
duce and the quality of caretakers 
her farmers are. 

Every feature of livestock growing 
that was of value to South Carolina 
people was touched upon, and it 














and make spare days the most profitable days. Also fills the bill 
\ for Grading, Road Building, Foundation Work, etc. 

\ ‘The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty years, the latest 
improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to see the 
cross onthe Tarzet a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plum-Dob and full instructions included. Weight, 15 pounds. 
Itis used and endorsed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. Farm Demonstration 
Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your Money Back, 


Write today for description 


of Level and 


hy mrensrn) including express both ways. 





THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


EGGS -POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give usatrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
| Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


Telescope and details of our Money Back tee. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


THE SOUTH FOR FARM PROFITS. 


Southern lands are low in price—give large yields of corn and other 
grains, grasses, and forage crops, all kinds truck, grow fine fruit. You 
can get good lands in healthful location, where climate is pleasant 
and works for you, where two and three crops grow annually, for $15 
to $50 an acre, according to improvements. Great opportunity for 
general farmers, stock raisers, dairymen, poultry raisers, fruit and truck 
growers. Information on request. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway 


seems to the writer that if the work 
of this meeting is followed up, the 
proper feeds grown, and _ good 
animals obtained and handled on 
South Carolina farms in a practicable 
manner, the state’s farmers and busi- 
ness men ought to escape in a large 
measure the terrible hardship that 
has attended the coming of the boll 
weevil to other states. Every lover 
of South Carolina should talk and 
work from now on for preparedness 
against the coming of this great cot- 
ton foe. 

A more detailed report of the meet- 
| ing will be forwarded for use in next 
week’s paper. A. L. FRENCH. 


























(~ PROGRESSIVE FARMERS ‘~ 
PLANT LINDLEY TREES 


Because Lindley stock, Lindley methods, and 
Lindley service have given satisfaction for more 
than a quarter century. 

Our new catalog of shade trees, shrubs, roses, 
and fruit trees will be sent to all who ask for it. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Box 106, POMONA, N. C. 


meter ' : 
(| SPOTLESS} ) Ov people are not forgetful to en- 
| Ready mixed for house, roof, tertain strangers, and right here 

Ail] floor, wall, carriage, etc. Al 


let me relate what an Englishman told 
| ity, ices, shi ick | A ; ° 
ee) woe apace minped quick | me once. He said he had traveled in 
card and new Autumn catalogof every i . 
South's Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day. \;. > Continent on the glove except 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. r1Ca ; had worked in nearly every 
state in our Union, and the most hos- 


pitable people he had ever seen he had 
found in North Carolina, and that 
he would be proud if when asked 
| of his nativity, he could say he was a 
native North Carolinian! 
MRS. S. F. CAIN. 
Tar Heel, N.C. 


Ind. and Agr. Comm’r., Room 79, 
9 Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 

















One Reason for Liking North 
Carolina 




















FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. “JERSEY WAKE- 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” ‘“‘SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


H. H. TIFT, JR., TIF TON, GA. 




















When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
he reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 


ree en req’ 
’ F. S. Buroh & Co., 1846 W. Heres St. Chicago 

















_ SHEEP AND GOATS 
oyenropahire ene for Sale—Seven full- S bene 








Bur clover 90c bushel. 
Directions given. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 
this department of 
(covering Virginia, 











Pure- bre ‘a female Collie Pup—Price $5. Unis 
Farmer readers 


our Raleigh edition 
North Carolina, South 





n High-bred Legume 
ig ups —Registered stock, “$15 F 





the rate of 4 cents a word, 
If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; i 
16 cents a word, 
word, number or initial 


Two- year-old Sedter Bird Dog, well train- 


_SHETL AND PONIES 


Ss -— Cotton See a=, Ti Toole, | 
address) counts as a separate word. 3 


vertisements not accepted 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For Sale—One Walker Fox Dog, no better 
| in the state. Price $20. Also one dozen full- 
blooded Toulouse Geese, price $18. T. J. 
Deal, Taylorsville, N. C. 


Old-time Clay Pipes, by prepaid parcel 
post. Medium size, 25ce; large size 50c doz- 
en, Clay pipes were a comfort to your fath- 
ers, Will be as popular with you. Cash with 
order, Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
ay runiess he shows us satisfactory references a3 

honesty and business responsibility, 











If the rate seems high, 
it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. 

for amounts less than $1 


State kind a a you want. 
Farm, Spruce Pine, c 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS | 
~ Fine  Fegistere -d Essex bye 











Fine rooted plants, 
ie Bolick, Conover, 


Stamps accepted 


| | 
| 6 | 
¥t ¢ 

















known on application. 





Recleaned Fulghum Oats 90c.—Benton 








bb age Hereford First-class Fulghum Oats—Graded, 


Oakwood ~ Farm, Mooresville, | 


MACHINERY 





Geed aie montis _One | magnificent 
sed sis s. 


7 HB hite Pe arl, Ye e ellow ‘Dany er and R ted ed West- 








Bushel lots and over Reds. and Yellows $2.75 





Pulle a ‘full equipment, 


| POULTRY AND EGGS 




















| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


Wanted—A place as farm manager by prac- 
tical farmer of vast experience < 
of apt B co pinbaeagemige college, 


50 Ancona cocks and cockerels for 





pecans for shade. 
strain a specialty. Fitzhugh Hudson, 


STR. AW B ERRIES 





Ancona Breeders—One | 


From over two-hundred egg record stock, Se alec ted ‘thousand, 


to sell fruit trees and other 
“Good proposition for the 





~ Hamburgs — Beautifully 








ern part of Virginia. 


acon Eee East Chattanooga, 
Leghorn pullets and cocker- 

Twin Oaks Farm, Plants—Early, productive, 
ak PO oe ove for "irgini F 
instruction sent you. 


Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., Box A-54. 








do chores mornings 
for board and lodging, with privilege of at- 
tending good graded school during day, 
dress Box 99, Black Mountain, N. ; 


Wanted—Position of trust as manager of 
estate in South. 
ten years farming peated 
References from officials 
ment of Agriculture, for whom T have work- 

Graduate Military school. i i 
Hustler, Box 606, Athens, 


“Sudan Grass Seed—Guar: aeane d 
tified by state and county veperinaet asso- | 
iati Write David B. 




















Beaten, Salisbury, 


a Se ag ie of Single Comb “Reds 
—Fine dark cockerels, hens and pullets. 
John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 


married man 43, Augusta V etch—Resee ds, 


enc oe Ala. 








Reds—Choice Single Comb 
fro mtrap-nested strain, 
Only a few for sale, 

Your money’s worth or your 
money back, Rivermont Poultry Yards, Brim, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


ati corto 


nice seed, $2 per bushel, 








_MISCELLANEOUS § SEEDS AND PLANTS 


guaranteed salary. Cabbage and Cc “ollard Plants, 





Barred Rocks—Cockerels and pullets of 
choicest breeding for sale. 





Address, Keowee 





Budded Racana oiehece 
— trees 6 and 8 cou 











Thompson Strain Ringlet Barred Rocks— 
HL Weve eaver, aiuart, ‘Va 
‘Barred “Plymouth Rocks of duality. 
cup winners for two years. 
cock and cockerels, 
Cocks and cockerels, $2.50 to 





wacueian r ape oe 
ties cabbi Ee and strawberry Diantn 

strawberries, $2 per 1, 000: 
, Plant FE arm, — Vv aldosta, Gz 


Large” Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, m, Pe- 





Bred Berkshire »s—Bred sows, and fine pigs, 
D. Troutman, Troutman, N. C, 

Registered eu" Boars—1 

5 . D. Murphy, Atkinson, 

aian get our prices 

ready for eign ilts, ls 

a Heights Devkahive oo 








Ww Sy To Buy—C ow peas, _improved cot- 
birds a matter of correspondence, 
guaranteed to please or money refunded. 


price and Vquantity you have. 
birds will improve your 





sg een dad Ber kshires—Y. oung “stock out of Dwarf Essex Rape 10c 
400-pound sows, pigs and boars ready for ser- 


Vetch 20ec pound, 





If goods are to be sent via 


é dala Mammoth ‘Bronze Turkeys. } send postage with order, 


Shipped on approval. 
Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 
DU ROC-JERSEYS 


e ‘giste re a Dur oc S, 











Best Lawn Grass Mixture, prepared espec- 
“Champion White Wyandottes for ially for conditions in South, 25c pound. 
Ww rite Fr ‘rank Hamrick, Shelby, N. 
_ — : , Rye Grass, Oats Grass, 2 
_MISCELLANEOU Ss BREEDS manent pasture i 

ieti varieties grasses, 


tons ated Black Langshan chickens, 
ganegnteres Duroc Nannie Patterson, i 
Cockerels of pure 


— (8 Ww hite Le ghorns ane Rose C omb 
POLAND-CHINA 


~ Poland-Chinas—All ages. 











SEEDS AND PLANTS 








$1 per 1,000; 10,000 for 90c 
; descriptive price list, 








} 1 big litters, Sunny: | ¢, Plant Cox , Dept. ae Greenville, 
reeders, great size anc i i : 5 + 
‘ido “=. i cle aned and #1 raded Fulghum | 
H te n bushels and over 





rice boars, 2 big type Poland-China pigs, s 


; tried sows from ‘te n ‘2 nei 3 ger rostproot | Cabbaxe Plants—1, 000, , $1. 
. W i c. 











good phar ige saan : S0e ‘aah 





Re giste red Poland- cS hing 7 
bred sows and gilts, 

















bg one —Fr rost-proof. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A, Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


» Plants, that will 


r Seed Wheat recleaned, 





Theo Clayton, Hurdle Mills, The best winter 





ALABAMA 


Sacrificed—Two improved farms, Descrip- 
tion by mail. F. L Riley, Ev ergreen, Ala. 





~ Stock Farm for Sale—For further ‘informa- 
tion write Geo. F. Nichols, Nicholsville, Ala. 








‘186.21 acres, nine miles from Huntsville, on 
pike. Running water. Stock farm, J. P. 
Watts, Huntsville, Ala. 





Thirty acres on pike: cleared; mile from 
oar ae Lies well. No improvements. 

500. J. P. Watts, Huntsville, Ala. 

For Sale—Farm, ranging in size from 40 to 
500 acres, and prices from $7.50 to $37.50 per 
acre, Write H. V. Hudson, Livingston, Ala. 








Quarter section, level, watered farm on 
edge of large city. Bargain at thirty-five 
dollars, Terms, J. S. Franklin, Gadsden, 
Alabama. 





330 acres timbered iand, situated in Whar- 
ton County, Texas, Adapted to alfalfa grow- 
ing, $30 per acre. E. B. Jackson, Notasulga, 
Alabama, 





220 acres, 25 miles southeast of Mobile, 1% 
| miles to boat landing, 1,500 Satsuma oranges, 

600 pecans, 800 other trees in orchard in 
thrifty condition. Healthy location, J. S. 
| Gaylord, Magnolia Springs, Ala. 

For Sale—A\ Bargain in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Alabama, farm lands 2,500 acres in body. 
Will grow any kind of crops. Cash or terms, 
Write W. W. Carter, Station 1, West End, 
Montgomery, Ala. 








Farm on creek, three miles from county 
seat, pike road and in sight of school and 
church, 140 acres of the place with 60 open; 
new five-room dwelling, barn, pasture, wells 
and two springs; part red land, This is a 
fertile farm well located and worth the mon- 
ey, $2,500, half cash. Address Sid L. Beason, 
Whitney, Ala. 











125 acres of Plateau land. Gray sandy 
loam, Easy cultivated adapted to all kinds 
of grain, cotton, grasses; in one mile of the 
proposed Dixie Highway connecting the 
South with the West. One good four-room 
house, one S-stall barn and outhouses. 60 
acres in cultivation rest in fairly good tim- 
ber, one lasting spring, one well of soft water 
in yard, one mile to nine month free school 
nine miles to county seat, and railroad sta- 
tion, 31! miles to boat landing. No healthier 
place to be found. Price, $4,000. Thos. J. 
Stringer, Section, Alabama, 


ARKANSAS 


it. acres, second bottom, stock, furniture, 
} $27.5 Langley, Eudora, Ark. 











20 acres good truck farming land, near 
Hilliard, Fla. Two lots in town. Write Wal- 
ter Hudson, _Magnolia, Ark. 


Farms for Sale—120, 110, and 60 acres, pro- 
ductive lands, no overflow, no boll weevil. 
Healthy climate. E. H. Tharp, Walnut Ridge, 
Lawrence Co,., Arkansas, 





For Sale—120 acres, good Ridge land, 5 
acres in cultivation, made 4 bales cotton this 
year. 2 miles from town, school and 
churches. $800. Terms, Box 62, Cherry Val- 
ley, Ark, 





For Sale—Desirable 40 acres in Perry Coun- 
ty, Ark, Ideal climate, 32 acres cultivated. 
Good 4-room house, barn, outbuildings, or- 
chard, ete, Price $1,250. Terms. Henry Geb- 
hi irt, Adona, - Ark. 





Cheap for Sale—185 acres situated in Lee 
County, Arkansas. Farm adjoins town of La 
Grange on Iron Mountain railroad, 100 acres 
cultivated. 30 in pasture. More can be clear- 
ed, Good improvements. Colonial post. Only 
$6,000. _A. BE: Hughay, La Grange, Ark, 








For “Sale—1,186 acres, 800 cultivated. All 
fenced, located 5 miles from railroad station 
on good public road. Near school and church, 
Five-room residence, two barns, 22 tenant 
houses, Creck with running water. Price 
$25 per acre, Soil adapted for corn, wheat, 
oats, hay, cotton, etc. We also have a num- 
ber of farms from 80 to 2,000 acres well im- 
proved for $25 to $40 per acre. Write John- 
ston & Hope, Marianna, Arkansas, for full 
information, 


202 acres, 7 miles from Hardy, Ark., a sume 
mer resort on Spring River. 45 acres in cule 
| tivation, wire fenced, 100 more cultivatable, 
800 peaches, 150 apples, strawberries and 
blackberries all in bearing. Six-room house, 
Outhouse cement cellar. Everlasting ce- 
mented spring well. Barn 30x46, Fine coun- 
try for stock of all kinds, full range, no quar- 
antine, no malaria, no mosquitoes, $3,000, 
$2,000 cash, $1,000 time, 6 per cent. F. Cy 
Ward, Canton, Ark. 
FLORIDA 

For Sale—Ten acres land, three acres ex- 
cellent pine and cypress timbe oar, Near Hil- 
liard, ~ E. T. McGehee, Hurricane, W. Va. 


GEORGIA. 














; Special ices to dealers. 
Z ee sa Farm, seat ene eee ee MISCELLANEOUS 
Heifers and Bulls—~ : 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, hen 








ale—Several very 














* Shells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 














Plants—All leading varieties. 
* of Merit Dams—Send for By © express 5 500 for 0c; ae000 for $ 


calves—competition 





Jerseys they are Satisfac tion guaranteed, D. F. 











registered Shorthorn 








Pine Timbe r Wante a of two million 
Give full details. 
sae 442, Raleigh, N. C. 
Ww ‘anted—To c or re sspond with 
Also dried aaa ‘de me 


10,000 to 15,000 at 





90e¢ per pk hy 

i Plant an early fall garden and have 
headed cabbage before cold weather. 
faction guaranteed or 





—Registered Rea Poll Bull, 

i ivi . His spring calves weigh 
ve hundred pounds now, i 
W. W. Wilkins, Alton, Va. 

















One thousand acres, $15 per acre, Near 
town, on rural] route. Part cultivated, balance 
timber. No waste land. Easy terms, R. M. 
Milikin, Jesup, Ga. 


Three hundred acré s, two miles from Amer- 
icus, Ga., on Dixie Highway. Fine for dairy 
or stock farm. Fenced. Running stream, 
Wood. W. R. Hansford, Rt. B, Americus, Ga. 








Georgia Lands—QA flower, a fruit, a vegeta- 
ble every week in the year in the I. C, Wade 
orchards, at Cornelia, Ga. Best reason for 
selling half. Now paying 20 per cent on price 
asked and improving. Climate healthiest in 
United States. Write Ww ade. 











On Dixie Highway, in ) the best agricultural 
County in Georgia, a twelve hundred-acre 
plantation, with private railroad facilities, 
river frontage, good residence, tenant houses, 
barns, ete. Suitable for stock raising, dairy- 
ing, or general farming. Convenient to At- 
lanta and Chattanooga markets. Terms, Ad- 
dress, Woodley Farm, Kingston, Ga, 
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Saturday, October 21, 1916] 


59 Years in Business. 


When buying seed, why not buy from an 


“Godden’s Southern 
Truckers’ Guide,’’ our new beautiful 40- 
tells you what to plant, 
and when to plant. 
want you to have one. 
do; send for one today, it’s free. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED & GRAIN 


Birmingham, Ala., Box, P.F. 








eres |, 











The Prize Farm of 
Southwest Georgia 


Arles Plantation 
Americus, Ga. 


To secure progressive neighbors will sell 
a portion of the plantation in farms from 
100 acres up at $50 per acre and upwards, 
according to buildings and improvements. 
Practically all level, 
3 miles from county capital 
excellent roads, 
right on property. 
and Pecan Belts, 





railroad station 
Right in famous Peach 
Small cash payment. 

















A fine little farm of 130 acres, suitable for 
for sale at a bargain, 
Frank Anderson, Rt. 4, Dalton, Ga. 


Homeseekers—For fertile 





came to Middle Georgia, 
grain, hay, stock and dairying. 
to offer in tracts from 35 
Middle Georgia Realty 





141-acres Stock, Fruit and Poultry Farm— 
Good land and buildings, $4,000, 
.zer, Marion Station, Maryland, 





25,000 acres—Farms of one to one thousand 
acres in beautiful southern Maryland. 
A farm to suit every need 
Splendid land, excel- 


front and inland. 
and financial condition. 


crops and convenient markets. 

i It’s worth your i i 
scriptions upon request. 
La P i x lata, Maryl and, 








232 acres well oy farm for 
Description by mail. 
lin, Varcemnan, Miss. 





Am overloaded, will sacrifice fine farm and 
lease another * tick- free ao ie 














acres—d — ‘one- ~thira enltivated, 
ten minutes walk to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Comfort, K i 





For Sale—Thirty-five acres of 
seven-room house, 





Land from ten to twelve 
i i to six hundred acres at 
Cc. C. Golding, Columbus, ies. 

“800 a acres bottom land, 10 miles: Bate -sville, 
150 acres open, 50 deadening. 
and game ouuaery. 
. Archibald, Oxford, Miss. 
220 Acres for Sale—$10 acre, c 
60 acres clear, rest timbered. 
Timber road near. Four- 





Consolidated school. 





For Sale—400 acres black loamy 
one- half mile railroé ad. 


Pitts, The Land Man, Indianola, Miss. 





Rich level upland, finest grasses, 
excellent community, 
Peter Stubblefield, Vaughan, 
For dairy or stock farmers. 





Scuna Valley Store, 





 Sale—Farm of 576 acres one mile 
railroad and county seat, 
bottom land above overflow, about 2 
in cultivation fenced with hog wire, 
Price $22.50 per acre. 

. H. King, Meadville, Miss. 

Sale—1,100 acres very 
400 cultivation, 300 deadening and 400 


about one-half good 





Great opportunity for young m: an, 
. The Land Man, Indianola, 

My farm consists 
branch creek and table land rich and bar 
i no buck shot or gullied or 
tenant houses wa- 
1 running stream, 
Adapted for stock 
. Swenengen, Tillatobia, Miss, 





tered by springs and well, 





acres suited for poultry 
or general farming, 
and fenced hog tight, good three-room house, 
barns and shed, two new chicken houses and 
three miles from either 


@Oms@ttee 


~ 


-_! 


Toomsuba, Miss. 








two _good roads. | 


ieee @ 


chure hes and fine 5 Aaron well improv os fer- 
any ane of up- ston date 

















Glimpses of the Virginia State Fair 


po “Counties Building,” under 
the care of T. O. Sandy, federal 


chief of the farm demonstration 
work, shows what has been accom- 
plished lately through the farm de- 
monstrators. About 70 of the 100 


counties give a good account of them- 
selves, vying with one another for 
two big prizes of $6000 each for more 
educational work on soil fertility and 
its maintenance. The Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute has a most instruc- 
tive and 
under several 


experts. One could 


spend a day in this one building and | 


yet not learn half. 

There is higher class livestock on 
hand than ever before. In horses 
there is an immense variety from the 


high steppers from Mr. _ Billings’ 
Curle’s Neck farm on the James, to 
the scores of Welsh and Shetland 
ponies 


There was a great livestock parade 
on “Farmers’ Day”—but every day is 
farmers’ day at this big fair, and the 
world is shown the best collection of 
high-bred animals—horses and cattle 
—ever assembled in the Southern 
states. This parade—with its lessons 
to the thoughtful—may easily be 
turned to good account. “What oth- 
erg have done,” says the progressive 
citizen, “that also can I do.” There 
are a score of pure-bred cattle asso- 
ciations in the state and each county 
has its particular choice of breeds; 
they are all represented here—the 
best producable. 

Another new feature is Automobile 
Day. “The farmers are all buying 
autos,” says the management and 
hence the last day of the fair—Get- 
away Day—is to be the great day of 
the fair so far as the auto-loving pub- 
lic is concerned. 

Industrial Hall is full, although the 
ladies’ work display has been given a 
large building all to itself. 

The poultry show is larger than 
ever, and here it is that the poultry 
clubs show records that inspire to 
greater success. The mere display of 
thousands of birds is in itself a great 
thing, but the record of accomplish- 
ments of the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia counts for greater things in the 
immediate future and in the years 
ahead. 


Of course the exhibits of manufac- 
tures are greater than ever. Tractors 
are given prominent positions and 
crowds of farmers surround their ma- 
noeuvering all day long. All of which 
represents progress. And of course 
the amusement features and _ the 
horse-racing out-do all previous ef- 
forts. 


The Virginia State Fair is a uni- 
versity for the progressive farmer 
and his wife, his sons and his daugh- 
ters. ; 





Corn and Tobacco Crops in Southern 
States 


HE October crop estimate of the 

United States Department of 
riculture has just been issued, 
while nearly every Southern 
falls behind the general 1915 crop 
production, this year’s crop com- 
pares favorably with the average of 
the last five years. The estimated 
1916 production of corn and tobacco, 
the two most important Southern 
crops outside of cotton, is given by 
states below as compared with the 
average of the last five years: 


CORN—BUSHELS 


Ag- 
and 
state 





State Estimated Five Year 
1916 Crop Average 

Virginia. s.cass veeeeee] 06,944,000] 47,176,000 

North Carolina ...... | 54,717,000] 52,582,000 
TSOOTHIA i ccd ee scsis | 63,945,000} 56,807,000 

Tennessee ey | 89,578,000] 83,311,000 
MIOMAMRR .i-s0 6600-0004 | 50,232,000] 54,066,000 


Mississippi 
Louisiana ... 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 


49,161,000! 
-| 44,622,000] 37,649,000 
-|149,733,000|130,146,000 
63,486,000] 66,555,000 
46,437,000] 49,317,000 


TOBACCO—POUNDS 


57,072,000 








State Estimated Five Year 
1916 Crop Average 

Wire. 60009808 -1134,988,000/131,542,000 
North Carolina ... -{191,232,000)134,026,000 
Bouth Carolina ......| 20,007,000} 24,211,000 


Tennessee ..cccccecce!, 86,541, ‘000{ 69,368,000 





Get our 1917 binder and farm account book. 


| houses, 


° . ° ; ton, 
interesting demonstration 











MISSISSI PPE 
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NORTH CAROLINA 





517 acres cut-over in 


Tallehatchie River 
bottom, Marchal 


County, Mississippi, on 
Frisco and I. C. raliroad. No damaging over- 
flows. Fine dark loam soil that will grow al- 
most anything. House, water, 25 acres culti- 
vated, plenty of timber, will make ideal 
stock farm. A bargain for quick sale. G. I, 
Armstrong, Collierviile, Tenn., Rt. 


I offer my place of 72 acres of ric +h buckshot 
land for sale. Improvement, three, two-room 
3 stables, 3 cotton houses, in good re- 
pair. 3 pumps, ditched and well fenced. 68 
acres cultivated, 4 in small timber. Situated 
on Southern railway and gravel pike, Leflore 
County, Miss., heart of Delta, and within 3 
miles of good town of 1,500 people, fine 
and churches and one mile of 2 other schools 
and villages. This year made good corn, cot- 

Sudan grass, oats and lespedeza. 
cutting Sudan and lespedeza second time this 
season, Will grow anything. I am no agent 
but owner and the place is worth more than I 
ask. Address, E., Box 927, Birmingham, Ala, 





700-acre farm in south Mississippi. 
ped for stock raising. 200 in cultivation (100 
stumped) 300 in pastures (good wire fence) 
200 in pine and hardwood timber, Live water 
running through one edge of. place, entire 
length. 8-room cottage with waterworks, 2 
good barns, 2 silos. All tenant houses, etc., 
in good repair. Will sell all stock, or not and 
will sell timber right or reserve same. Big 
free range for summer. Situated on railroad, 
one-half mile from station, 312 miles from 
county site and best town in south Miss., 
Cheap. One-third cash, balance easy terms. 
Detailed information to interested party. 
Owner living on premises. K, Box 927, Bir- 
mingham, Ala, 


For Sale—360 acres good, well improved 
lands; hog-wire fenced, drained, good homes 
and barns. Three cottage homes, seven ten- 
ant houses. 280 acres in cultivation, 80 acres 


Equip- 








pasture. Houses arranged suitable for lands 
and homes to be divided into three small 
farms, Land grows all crops. Especially 


suited to trucking and dairying in connection 
with hog raising. Railroad runs through the 
center of farm, Convenient to churches and 
school, in Toomsuba, Lauderdale County, Mis- 
sissippi, thirteen miles from Meridian, Miss. 
Reason for selling—want to devote my entire 
time to my mercantile business, Bargain, 
Address, J. D. Pickett, Toomsuba, Miss. 


ricci - 


50 acres re- 
Ne. C, 


NORTH C AROLIN 


Sale 80 and 
. Eaton, Garland, 





Two Farms > 
spec tively. a. F 














school } 


Now | 








For Saie—1% interest in 2,250 acres unim- 
proved land. For particulars address, ae D. 
Eames, 210 So. Jac kson St., Salisbury, N. 


72 acres 2% miles from center of city of 
Charlotte, N. C,, 50,000 population. Land lies 
beautiful for development. Surrounded by 
two large development company's, block of 
car line, bithulitic streets, gas line, sewerage 
throus Moore, Charlotte, N. C, 


gh place. C. B. 
ROL INA 
m, half mi 


mile from 
Address, Box 
For Sale—175- 


55, McBee, S. C, 
acre farm, 4 miles city 
ble dairy, cotton, corn. Lease five 
sell cheap. 
burg, Ss. C. 


SOUTH C: 
Sacrifice—96-acre fa 
good town, 














suita- 
years, or 
Spartan- 





J.H. Greenlee, (Owner), 


~ Farm for $ Sale—86 acres, 3 miles from Lan- 
caster, S. C., town of 6,000 inhabitants, Splen- 
did loc ation’ for truck farm. $30 per acre, on 
reasonable terms. Address A. H. Robbins, 
Lancaster, S. C, 





250 acres fine cotton, grain and stock farm, 
fine orchard, on National highway near Cam- 
den, immediate possession. Will sacrifice, 
For particulars address, T. J. White, Lugoff, 
South Carolina, 


That Ideal Stock Farm of 1,000 acres is 
still unsold. Offer a big bargain as a whole 
or a half-interest and go into stock raising 
with right man. Other smaller farms for 
sale near Central, So. C. All on easy terms, 
Write R. G. Gaines, Central, S. C. 


For Sale—108-acre farm adjoining mine. 
Two 4-room houses, one 2-room, stable and 
cotton house. 12 acres good bottom, 50 up- 
land, 15 fair pine timber. Adapted to cotton, 
corn, oats, peas, potatoes, on good road, 1 
mile to station, 4 to town. Church and school, 
Good neighborhood. I want good neighbor. 
For particulars write, W. J. Young, Winns- 
boro, Fairfield, S. C 


TENN ,ESSEE 
Bargain—$2,000, 75 acres improved. E, T. 
Barrett, McMinnville, Tenn, 

















For Sale—Three farms, good land and wa- 
ter, near town. V. Stone, Quebeck, Tenn. 


Make $30,000 in 1917 by raising cotton. 970 
acres rich cotton land, St. Francis Basin, 40 
miles from Memphis for $35,000. Only $10,000 
cash, 800 acres cultivated. Write or wire if 
interested. Frank M. McMath, 12 Southern 
Express Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


TEXAS 








60 and 129-acre farm for rent or sale, 
tractive terms. J. _#H. Henley, Sanford, N, 


acres, 


.3 





$65 50—40 
white oO 
City, N. c 


~ 180-acre farm, 15 bottom, nine-room house, 
fine for grain and tobacco, C. A. Dimmette, 
Ronda, N. Cc. 


buildings, 
Write, 


good 
Ezra inakaw, 


w ate r, 
Siler 








Farms for 
Joe A. Pa 


North ~ Carolina 
for booklet, 


75 Eastern 
Sale—Write 
yoldsboro, N. 








se ‘abarrus Roller,” Wheat 
for sale, rent or eo 


for 
Lippard, Concord N, 


farm. Rufus 
best counties 
Write owner, Otis Rockitt, 
Greensboro, N. C, 


Three Farms for Sale in “three 
in North Carolina, 
Ft. os, 


Let me subdivide your farm and sell it at 
auction, 


I can get you highest price. J. D. 
Ne wsom, Raleigh, N. C. 

For cotton, tobacco and berry farms, write 
me. Must sell some of them, can’t look after 
them. A. McKenzie, Chadbourn, N, C 

For Sale—Farm of about 500 acres, about 
125 acres cleared. For further information 


ad dr ess, Ss. 


H. Hayw ood, 


Trenton, W,. C,; 





boro, manufacturing and railroad ce mene 
$8,000. T. N. Sellers, Brown Summit, N. 


Three improved farms, good ace 
public roads, good schools and churches. 
scription by mail. J. D. Adcox, 
Bridge, NM. 





De- 
Lumber 
Wilming- 


Farm Bargain—2,700 acres, near 


ton. Dwelling and 14 tenant houses, Price 
$22,500 Easy terms. A real bargain. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. ¢ 





Wanted—Rent tobacco, grain farm near 














rm 
church, school, Would prefer owner furnish 
land, stock, tools. Address, E. K. Moore, 
Winston-Salem, N. C, 

Land for Sale—All kind of farms in the 
land of opportunity. For further informa- 
tion write Chadbourn Realty and Auction 
Co., Chadbourn, N. C. 

Bargain— 50 acres fertile land suitable 
for fruit or grazing. 200 apple trees, begin- 
ning to bear. Churches and schools conven- 


ient. A. B, 


Slagle, Franklin, N. C. 
—Fine truck 
mile from Durham on 
room house, barns, 

and vineyard. Box 


Sale— 206 


For Sale farm, one 
road, five- 
Young orchard 
Durham, N. C. 


and dairy 
macadam 
two wells. 
289, 
For acres, 2 miles 
sandy loam, suitable raising 
corn and trucking, On 
schools and water. J. W. 
ham, N.C. 


Rockingham, 
tobacco, 
public road, 

Halley, 


good 
Rocking- 


For Sale—23 acres truck land, with 9-room 
house and large store building, with stock of 
merchandise. On gravel road, 1 mile from 
good town. For particulars, address R. S. 
Caudle, Randleman, N. C. 





Farm and Four-room House for Sale 
ated one mile from railroad. Especially 
ted for stock raising and farming. 
fifty fruit trees. Cheap and 
Write for particulars. J. O. Kell, 
North Carolina. 


—Situ- 
adap- 
Forty or 
easy terms, 
Winterville, 
For Sale—240 acres good farming land, 100 
cleared in good state cultivation. Railroad 
station on place, Good neighborhood, 
schools, churches. Bargain thirty dollars per 
acre. Terms. Must sell quick to settle es- 
tate. W. C. Ewing, Administrator, Fayette- 
ville, N. Cc. 





472 acres, three ‘miles s railroad “station, | sev- 
en miles from Fayetteville, 125 in cultivation, 
good cotton and tobacco land, two story 
dwelling, tenant house and barns, good sand- 
clay roads, small water power, on Cape Fear 
river, steam boats, Price 25. per acre. D.C. 





Downing, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Sanatarium—Cha- 
Good water, good 
good climate, good in- 


For Pleasure, Health or 
lybeate and Alum Springs. 
location, good scenery, 
vestment. Can be made the ideal resort of 
the South. No improvements, investigate. 
Also some mineral and orchard lands. Also 
surburban truck and building lots. Brower’s 
Springs, Mt. Airy, N. C. 





rker, | 


and Corn Mills 


Good Farm—200 acres, 5 miles from Greens- 


fine 
cotton, | 











Jim Wells County Farm—75 acres, in fine 
state of wae ae Choice black land, very 
cheap. Write , M. A. Simmons, Troup, Texas, 


1,280 acres prairie land Andrews County, 
Texas, All tillable, adapted to cotton, corn, 





fruits, vegetables. No improvements, Price 
$10 per acre bonus. Purchaser to assume 
97%5c per acre due State in about 30 years, 3 
per cent. Terms, one-fourth cash, balance 
easy 6 per cent. A. Harrison, P. O. Box 
854, _Waco, Texas, 








VIRGINIA 

Hundred acres for sale, near South 

Virginia. Particulars written. L. 
L Lac rosse, Va 





Hill, 
M. Raney, 





~~ Southside Virginia Farm—300 
cleared, balance young timber, near two 
towns. $4,500. Half cash, balance terms. 
Fr ank Roberts, Rt. 1, Meherrin, Va, 


457 acres about two 
McKenney, Dinwiddie County, Va Stock, 
grain, tobacco (both bright and dark) and 
peanuts. Well watered. Small dwelling. 
Price, $12 per acre. Battle & Ligon, McKen- 
ney, Va. 

The St. Prides Store Co., St. Prides, Va., of- 
fers to farm buyers excellent opportunities in 
one of the best sections of state. Lands suit- 
able for any purpose. Prices low as $20 an 
acre and up, according to improvements and 
location. Edward E. Ethridge, Saint Brides, 
Virginia. 


acres, 100 


miles from town of 








Virginia Tobacco and Grain Farm, near 

North Carolina line, 380 acres, timber worth 
$3.5 500, fertile highlands for grain and to- 
bacco, 50 acres rich bottom—large brick res- 
idence. Must be sold to close estate. Price 
and particulars on request. Kiah T. Ford, 
Lynchburg, Va. 











acre Farm— 

barns and other 
spring; young orchard; one 
road town; sand clay road; 





cleared, five-room 
buildings; good 
mile from rail- 
ideal location for 





dairying and general farming; good school 
and churches. Address W. A. Whitefield, 
(Owner), Keysville, Va. 











. H. Old and his people at St. Prides, Va., 
hay e farm lands for sale at bargain, sacrifice. 
Prices ranging from $15 an acre to $60. We 
have truck, cotton, tobacco, corn and hay 
lands and fine stock ranges, richest land, in 
richest county of state, near the coming 
greatest seaport and the greatest naval base, 
Norfolk, Va. Address, T. H. Old, St. Prides, 
Norfolk County, Va. 

Fine Farms for 
farms to offer, 


Sale—Have very 
ranging in price from $10 


several 


per acre to $200. Some of the farms are fine 
dairy farms, and several chicken farms, any 
distance from the fast growing’ section 


around Petersburg. They have at present be- 
tween fifteen and eighteen thousand people 
working at the DuPont Plant, that you can 
sell your products to. E. B. Moore & Co., 
201 Mechanics Bldg., Petersburg, Va. 


corn, 
250 acres cleared, 


Special Bargain—400 Acres—Stock, 
grain, hay and grass farm. 
all fenced and nicely watered. 100 acres rich 
bottom land. Good 10-room dwelling, 3 ten- 
ant houses and necessary outhouses, Only 2% 
miles on National Highway from splendid 
school and business town of 2,500 people. In 
a progressive first-class community, a farm 
that you will want on sight. Write for com- 
plete description of this and other good bar- 
gains. Free list, farms for all sizes and prices, 
Fredericksen & Co., Blackstone, Va. 


A Richmond, | (Virginia) surburban 
home of five acres of rich level land 
beautiful new cottage and outhouses. 
vield $1,500 a year in truck, poultry and 
fruit. Salubrious climate the year round. 
Few hundred yards of deep water but well 
elevated, and only few minutes to city. Only 
$325 cash and balance ($1,650) like rent. 
Monthly or yearly (5 years). Less than cost 

At your door are excellent mar- 


of city lot. 
kets, good neighbors, churches and schools. 
and excellent investment 


A delightful home 
Richmond has a popula- 


in the Southland. ul 
tion of 170,000. Employment in city. Write 


farm 
with 
Will 


for our free literature on choice Virginia 
Farms. Address, K. T. Crawley, Industrial 
Agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Room 


536, Richmond, Va, 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C, 


OFFICES: 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 

Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 





term subscriptions, if paid 
mission, 50 cents. 


or yellow slip on page 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
wholly in advance: two years, 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 


Long- 
$1.50; three 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 





purchase price of the article in 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 

as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 


question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 


advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carrtes.’’ 








ReaGers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





















Sanisep 


Sewerage 
Problem 


Corr Bus 7770. 


Is your home one of those with the unsanitary outhouse? 
Why not put in a modern sanitary toilet—prepare 
against the inconveniences of winter and protect 
{5 t AY j $ your family from diseases that find an ideal 
VAI em 0 ve. breeding place in unsanitary outhouses. 
SANISEP is the perfect system for farm houses, mill vil-} 
lages and schools, with or without running water. Made 
of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and thoroughly, 
water proofed to prevent seepage. equi 
ing out—no chemicals—absolutely fireproof—will never 
become offensive. 
SPNISEP employs the two-tank or L.R.S. principle 
of sewage disposal, which was devised and is rec- 
‘ommended by the U.S. Public Health Service, and 
which is recognized as being the most efficient 
known. Write for catalog and find out how economic- 
ally zone house, school or mill village can be made 





quires no clean- 


sanitary. Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N. C. 







































F. Massey. 


Soger Pea & Bean Thresher Ce., 


Threshes Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, etc. 


Threshes- cowpeas and soybeans from mown vine. ‘‘The 
machine I have been looking for for 20 years,’’ says Prof. W. 
“It will meet every demand.’’—H. A. Morgan, 
Learn about this 


Director Tenn. Experiment Station. 

ONE machine that does ALL work. 
Write today for Booklet, sent free. 

Dept. 3, 


Morristown, Tenn. 











Our Two Best 





Subscription Offers 





= 





$1 50 for one renewal and one 
———— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or| 4 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 


ea h subs ri tion. Address WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 
yhiiagecsete: VAN ANTWERP'S SEED STORE 

N ! 
The Progressive Farmer VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 










IMPROVED 


WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHi 


ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
fe) DING INSECTS ? 


= S¥QP FEEDING INSECTS! 
ee RAISE FRUIT !!! 
DRSPRAY YOUR TREES! 


SCH NARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


—— —— 
— — ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 
SSS= BY THE BARREL 50¢ 















venient for ready reference 


request without charge. 
to locate any matter desired. 


CAREFUL FARMERS 


ONLY ADDRESSED 


This message is addressed to careful farmers, for only care- 
ful farmers will value the need of taking care of copies of 
The Progressive Farmer. 

This binder will preserve your copies in book form con- 
and practical use when needed. 
Our index is supplied every six months and may be had upon 
The use of this will make it easy 


Ordered separately the price is 50c, postage prepaid; with a 
year’s subscription or renewal, $1.40; two years’ subscription 
and binder, $1.90. 


Get it free and save two dollars by accepting our special 
offer, which is 5 years for $3 and a binder. 


Mention this offer when accepting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














Boll Weevil in Your Cotten? 











GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 
| 


Cloth, 
Paper, 


Supply Limited. 


—~ 
PRICES: 


Cloth, $1.40 
Paper, 1.15 











When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Fresh Vegetables After Frosts 


N A great many gardens there is an 

abundance of vegetables after frost 
has killed the plants, and few people 
plan for the utilization of these vege- 
tables. There is no need for the waste 
of this material just because frost has 
decided that the garden is ended for 
the season. 

Now is the time to plan for getting 
the start of the frost and laying in a 
supply of vegetables for later use. 

Before frost has touched the toma- 
toes in any way, pick off all the large, 
sound and perfectly green tomatoes. 
Wrap each tomato separately in tissue 
paper or soft newspaper, and pack in 
slatted crates. Store these crates ina 
cool cellar where a good circulation 
of air may be secured but where they 
will be in the dark. Be sure that the 
fruits are dry when picked and do not 
bruise in any way. In three or four 
weeks the tomatoes may be sorted 
over and the ripest removed, replac- 
ing the others which can be sorted out 
later as fast as they ripen. Excessive 
dampness or dryness and freezing 
should be avoided in the cellar. By 
following these precautions ripe toma- 
toes may be had until nearly Christ- 
mags. 

Peppers and egg plant may be kept 
for long periods if handled in the same 
manner as tomatoes. 

Do not let the squash, pumpkins and 
sweet potatoes remain in the open 
many days after frost has killed the 
vines, but harvest them, using care to 
avoid bruising and store in a dry place 
where they will not freeze. The attic 
of the house is usually a better place 
for storing squash, pumpkins and 
sweet potatoes, than is the house cel- 
lar or outdoor cellar. 

Cantaloupes if picked when the 
stem is about ready to slip, and wrap- 
ped in paper will keep for several 
weeks. They should be packed in slat- 
ted crates also, and stored in a cool 
ceilar. 

Sweet corn when about mature may 
be kept for weeks after frost by cut- 
ting the stalks holding the ears and 
storing in the cellar. The stalks should 
be cut before frost kills the leaves as 
they then contain much moisture 
which aids in keeping the ears fresh 
over a longer period. 

Vegetables like 
parsnips, carrots, 


beets, potatoes, 
cabbage, turnips, 


| etc., may be stored in the cellar be- 


fore freezing weather arrives and a 
supply thus secured for winter use. 
Celery may be dug before freezing 
weather and banked with sand in the 
cellar where it will blanch and furnish 
a good supply for the table until long 
after Christmas. If a few plants of 
parsley are dug from the garden and 
planted in pots set in the house, fresh 
parsley may be secured during the en- 
tire winter. J; W. i. 





Put out Some Figs This Fall 


E HAVE a plot of ground join- 

ing the backyard that we keep 
the woodpile on and have two chick- 
en houses on it so it is out of the 
question to try to cultivate it. Weeds 
come up on it and it is considerable 
trouble to keep them down. The de- 
caying weeds and trash from the 
wood pile made the soil very rich. 
Four years ago we set out fig trees 
on this plot, putting fourteen on 
about an eighth of an acre. Five lived 
and came into bearing last year, the 
other nine, being replaced, are grow- 
ing nicely and will make a crop next 
year. 

Figs do not need any cultivation. If 
the weeds are kept cut down and 
thrown up around the trees to form 
a mulch and all the trash that is 
swept out of the yard is left to decay 
on the ground under the trees, they 
will not require any stirring of the 
soil or any fertilizer. This is the way 
we treat our trees and they do nicely. 
For more than a month we had figs 
when we wanted them, which was of- 
ten three times a day. This for a 


family of seven and only five four- 
year-old trees. My, those large lus- 
cious figs were fine, and the writer 
did not fail to get his share from the 
trees, and now that they are almost 
gone he resolves to put out at least 
a dozen more trees so that we may 
can enough for a year’s supply and 
then some. 

We know of a neighbor who has 
some fig trees below his lot where 
the washings from the lot enrich the 
soil, and he has barrels of figs from 
only a few trees. We are going to 
try this out at Rosedale Farm,—in 
fact, we already have half a dozen 
trees set along by the lot fence that 
will come into bearing within a year 
or two. Figs are a sure crop in south 
Mississippi, and we don’t see why 
there are not more grown. 

t. BE. OP. 

Seminary, Miss. 


Orchard and Garden Work This 


Week and Next 
EEP fall 


thoroughly. 

Do not let October go by without 
making a good lawn. 

Grow a few bulbs in pots; they 
make nice house plants for winter 
blooming. 

Dig sweet potatoes as soon after the 
first frost as the condition of the 
ground will permit. 

Make cuttings of bedding plants be- 
fore they are killed by frost. Tip cut- 
tings are best. 

Why envy your city neighbor his 
nice lawn? At small cost you can have 
one equally as pretty. 

A top-dressing of nitrate of soda ap- 
plied to cabbage or cauliflower at this 
time will have a good effect. 

To make large, showy chrysanthe- 
mums, pinch out all the buds as they 
appear except one, which is allowed to 
produce the flower. 

A good rule to follow in the gather- 
ing of apples or other fruits is to han- 
dle them “like eggs.” Bruised fruit will 
not keep. 

If it was not possible for you to 
sow your orchard to clover or vetch, 
plant rye or oats as a winter cover. 

It is a good time now to handle or 
begin the blanching of celery. Press 
the leaves together with one hand and 
with the other pull soil well up about 
the plant, taking care not to get dirt 
in the heart. This will train the leaf 
stalks to an upright position, allowing 
the blanching process to be continued 
by any desired method. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





vegetables cultivated 





How You Can Keep Vegetables 
Through Winter 


“ee problem of winter storage of 
vegetables is one which con- 
fronts nearly every family. Of course, 
the ideal place for vegetables is the 
root cellar, this may be located un- 
der the dwelling or separate from it,” 
says E. F. McKune, of the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

“In making the pit, the following 
main items should be arranged for: 

“Ventilation—There should be a 
free circulation of air at all times. 

“Heat—The temperature should 
never be allowed to fall below the 
freezing point. It is best to keep it 
just above freezing. 

“Walls and Floor—The walls are 
usually concrete. The floor should be 
left uncemented if possible, because 
the moisture from the dirt will keep 
the vegetables from drying out. 

“Whenever roots have to be kept in 
a cemented basement, place them in 
moist sand. 

“Tf vegetables have to be kept in 
the furnace-room, there is very little 
that can be done to extend their 


keeping qualities. 

“As a summary, it may be said that 
vegetables should be kept cool, moist, 
and in a dark place.” 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 

















AN ALL-DAY SINGING 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
O* SATURDAY before the fourth 


Sunday in September, [I spent th 
The next 


night with a school-mate. 
morning my school-mate and I set out 
for Cold Springs, a distance ot 
two miles to attend an all-day sing- 
ing. When we got in sight of the 
church, we saw a large number of 
horses, buggies, wagons, and automo- 
biles standing on the upper side of 
the state highway and a large crowd, 
which, because the building was filled 
to overflowing, was standing on the 
outside in the yard. On getting 
closer we could hear the sound of 
music by the singing classes within 
the building. 

The classes were arranged in al- 
phabetical order, each one singing: 
two songs when their turn came. The 
most interesting thing was a class 
of Cherokee Indians, which had been 
excellently trained, and which made 
beautiful music, to the wonder and 
admiration of all present. 

At noon dinner was served by la- 
dies of the surrounding community 
and every one was invited to partake 
of a sumptuous feast, which we did 
most heartily. 

In the afternoon singing was re- 
sumed in the open air until 3 o'clock. 
The classes will meet again in Octo- 
ber at Bushnell, N. C. 

FLOYD CUNNINGHAM. 

Almond, N. C. 


A BOOST FOR THE COUNTRY 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

HAVE been a silent reader of your 

fine paper for a long time, but 
when I read Louise’s letter against 
the country, I thought my time had 
come to write. I live in the country 
now and have lived there for 15 years 
(ali my life), and I think it is the 
best place on earth. 

Our home almost fits the descrip- 
tion of the one Louise said she would 
like to have, but I would rather live 
in a small house in the country than 
to live in a 10-room house in the city. 
Let me tell you about my home. 

We live on the top of a hill in an 
eight-room house. We have fruit and 
fresh vegetables all the summer, and 
canned fruit in winter. We can’t have 
many flowers in the yard on account 
of the chickens, but I have a flower 
garden. in which I have old maids, 
periwinkles, daisies, petunias, morn- 
ing glories and tuberoses to bloom in 
summer; dahlias for fall, and hya- 
cinths, jonquils and narcissus for 
spring. We couldti’t get along with- 
out our flowers. 

We live about two miles from town. 
I walk to school in good weather. I 
will graduate this year. 

[ hope the boys and girls will agree 
with me about the country. Let’s 
stand up for it and not hunt the 
gloomy side of things. If all farmers 
would read The Progressive Farmer 
they wouldn’t have poor cattle. 

{ hope some of the others will tell 
about their homes. 

MARTHA WATSON. 

Batesburg, S. C., R. 3. 
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The Art of Appreciation 
ERE is an article we should like 
for all our Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls to read and remember 
—and then try to put its lesson into 
practice. Says the writer: 

“In our education there is danger 
that we shall run to criticism rather 
than appreciation. How many of us 
learn to appreciate Lowell or Tenny- 
son or Emerson’s Essays in school? 
We analyze and dissect and criticize. 
Even in our themes we expect fault- 
finding and corrections. Blessed is 
that teacher and those pupils where 
appreciation is taught! 

“Fhe same thing is true in music. 


Some people have such an acute ear 
and such a sense of musical exactness 
that their chief business at a concert 
or even at church is to find fault with 
the singers. How many people cheat 
themselves out of enjoyment by turn- 
ing critics? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“It is with folks after all that we | 


need appreciation 
simply the things which people do, 
but what they are. Some of us won- 
der why we have no friends. ‘Why 
don’t people like me’? asked a girl 
who is pretty and has good clothes 
and correct manners. 

““Because you lack the fine art of 
appreciating people,’ said her teacher. 
‘You always see the unpleasant things 
about them, and you show it. You 
fail to see their real worth, because 
you see some little fault or failing. 
And often even these are fancied. 
Learn to value them properly. See the 


all—not 


most of 
' 


good in everybody and you will have | 


friends.’ 

““Of course I succeeded! said Pas- 
teur. 
erybody expected I would—even from 
my boyhood?’ There is nothing like 
appreciation to bring out the best in 
anyone. The word of appreciation 


helps. the student to get a better les- | 


son next time and the preacher to 


preach better yet. It is the finest-| 
kind of encouragement. How long 
since you told your parents how 


much you appreciated your home? A 
girl brought home some friends from 
school for Thanksgiving recess. When 
she went back to school she wrote 
her mother how glad she was that 
she had such a home and that it was 
with both pride and pleasure she 
brought the other girls to it. 
was worth more than dollars, or ap- 
plause or headlines in the newspaper 
to father and mother.” 


Building Good Roads 


‘NTIL a little while ago the roads 
in our neighborhood were very 
bad. People couldn’t travel on them 
in bad weather, so they decided to 
have them graveled. They dug a 





large canal along the road to let the | 


water out of the swamp. The road 
was raised very high. There are 
about 20 teams at work on it. In 


places it is very hard to work on ac- | 


count of the stiff mud. When the 
weather was very bad the men had 
to quit work. The road is made as 
straight as possible and cuts off a 
considerable distance. They are lay- 
ing the gravel now, which is placed 
nine inches high in the center and 
seven on the sides. The road is 
leveled off first, then a layer of red 
gravel is laid and then the black rock. 
We're going to have good roads 
now. ANNIE IRION. 
Kola, La: 





One Hundred Troublesome Words 


‘““LJOW many teachers in the insti- | 


tute can spell these 
They are all common 
them.” So says North Carolina Educa- 
tion. .We pass the list on to our Pro- 
gressive Farmer boys and girls: 


words? 


which though says 
their coming having 
there early just 
separate instead doctor 
don’t easy Wednesday 
meant through whether 
business every believe 
many they knew 
friend half laid 
some break’ tear 
been buy choose 
since again tired 
used very grammar 
always none minute 
where week any 
women often much 
done whole beginning 
seems hear blue 
Tuesday here won't 
wear write cough 
answer writing piece 
two heard ache 
too does said 
ready once read 
forty would hoarsa 
hour can't shoes 
trouble sure tonight 
among loose wrote 
busy lose enough 
built country truly 
making February sugar 
dear know straight 
guess could 


‘How could I help it, when ev- | 


That; 


words. Try | 
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The exquisite finish given by 
the domestic laundry which 
is found in Arrow Collars is 
made possible by the even- 
ness and fineness of the fabric 


15c each 
Atlanta, 2's in. 6 for 90c 
Whitby, 17 in. 


Civett, Peasopy & Co.,Inc., Troy, N. Y, 




















The Boss Portable Corn Meal Mill 


Absolutely the best mill buiit 
anywhere in America for mak- 
ing high grade table meal, and 
is sold on a money back guar- 
antee. Address: 


= Davis Foundry & Machine Works, 














Rome, Ga. 








| AP! year hundreds more far- 


mers buy huskers, as they find the 
most economical, eflicient way to-.save all tac Ail 
value of a corn Crop is to husk the ears and make 
fodder of leaves and stalks. Appleton was the firet\ \, 
successful husker. Appletons made years ago are | 
giving goodservicetoday. Few parts,extra strong, 
mean long life, few repairs and sure dependability. - 
GUARANTEED TO DO MORE 
WORK WITH LESS POWER 
than any husker of equal size. Appleton husks cleanest, 
slelis least;bas most efticient corn saver. Cuts orshreds 
leaves and stalks while husking ears. Fodder value 
saved from small acreage pays its cost. Easiest, saiest 
to operate. Works in all conditions of corn. 


describes 4 sizes for enginesof 
Free Husker Book: 4b.p. andap. Write for it now, 





HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 











i5-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets li? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Tells You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 
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on the Farm as thousands of Progressive and Pros- 
perous V-C Farmers have done by increasing their , 
yields per acre without increasing their acreage. The “4 
V-C way of Farming means Bigger and Better Crops 
from Better Soil, for V-C Fertilizers are Soil Builders 


and Crop Producers at the same time. Why not also a 


join this vast Army for Bigger Crops and Bigger 


Profits on your Farm? The Free Books indicated be- 4*./* 


low will tell you how you can do the same. 
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were written by a Practical Farmer who discovered 


how to get the most out of each foot of land, for he 
made a life study of Soils and Crops. These profuse- 
ly illustrated Crop Books point the way to Greater 
Prosperity on any Farm. Just drop us a postal NOW 
indicating what Crops you are interested in and, 


WE WILL SEND YOU THE BOOKS FREE. 


C44 ( 





